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Assembling the jigsaw of Doctor Who's concepiion draws pieces 
from three areas of the television industry. 

Firstly, piecing together the BBC TV environment of the early 
Sixties shows why Doctor Who was not devised as a Children's 
Series. Often this tag has been applied to the programme, but 
never, ever, has it held a vestige of truth. In spite of being 
scheduled around the five o'clock timeslot. Doctor Who has always 
been a fully-fledged BBC Drama Series, made by the Drama 
Department in the same mould as Z Cars, Adam Adamant Lives, 
or, more recently, Blake's 7 and All Creatures Great and Small. 

Secondly, the ancestors of Doctor Who arc worthy of note, 
especially considering the nature of the show. In Britain, more so 
than in other countries, science fiction has always had a stigma 
attached to it. Considering the technical complexities required, 
televised science fiction has frequently earned less than 
proportionately balanced critical response. The main body of 
Budieaees in the Sixties were adults who tended to regard TV sf as 
either children's fare, or as trash: an unfounded prejudice 
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probably slcmming irom unwarranted comparisons with the 
comic-strip science fiction movie serials of the 1930s and 40s, or 
with the UK-banned 'horror' comics of the 1950s. 

Thirdly, and most important of all in the genesis of Doctor Who, 
are the people who inspired it - the few who drew the notion of 
Doctor Who from the seeds of human inventiveness and put them 
down on paper. In this respect one name stands out. Strangely 
enough, for a scries often stamped as inore British than tea and 
crumpets. Doctor Who\ principal creator was not an Enghshman, 
but a Canadian-born TV entrepreneur named Sydney Newman. 

Newman not only inspired Doctor Who, he also played a major 
role in structuring the whole fabric of British television drama in 
the 1960s, adding considerably to the worldwide reputation for 
quality it still enjoys today. 

While Television began in Britain during the 193()s, it was not 
until just after the Second World War that a regular broadcasting 
service commenced. This was BBC Television, an off-shoot of the 
world-renowned and world-respected BBC Radio service that bsd 
so admirably Uved up to its motto to 'educate, inform and 
entertain' the general public throughout the war. 

Although, by definition an entertainment industry, the BBC's 
status was more in common with a Civil Service Department than 
with the opportunistic realms of Theatre and Hitai. Class 
distinction and impeccable Home Counties accents were the orders 
of the day. Male presenters were expected to be black-tie-dressed 
while women wore evening gowns, and sometimes even tiaras. 

In 1949 the world's first television science fiction production was 
broadcast by the BBC. Prophetically it was an adaptation of The 
Tme Machine by H. G. Wells. It went out five as a one-part play 
from the studios at Alexandra Palace. It featured no film material, 
no exterior shooting and nothing whatsoever in the way of visual 
effects - such a department just did not exist in 1949. 

At the helm was a Producer, although in addition to supervising 
the administrative side he was expected to liaise with the writer on 
the script and direct the play in the studio. His immediate staff 
were a Production Designer, responsible both for sets and prop 
building, and a Technical Manager to oversee setting up the studio 
equipment. Additionally there would have been a Wardrobe 
Mistress to arrange costuming, and a Make-up Lady to ensure 
no-one's nose gleamed under the studio lights. 

Due to the state of television technology in 1949 no means of 
preserving this play existed. The electronic cameras captured the 
action, and powerful transmitters beamed the signals directly to 
the few homes in Britain equipped with television receivers. At 
that time the use of videotape to enable prerecording and editing 
was just a gleam of enthusiasm in the laboratory scientist's eye. 

Four years later, in the summer of 1953, the BBC broadcast The 
Quatermass Experiment, a six part serial by Nigel Kneale, and a 
landmark as the first popularly accepted science fiction production. 
Again it was done live and so, from the cast's point-of-view, they 
were expected to learn their lines and movements as if they were 
doing a conventional four act stage play. Technically, however. 
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there had been two major and significant ilftprovementS;. 

The first was telecine. In the opening scenes of The Quatermass 
Experiment stock fihn library footage is used of a V2 rocket blasting 
off, coupled in with sub-orbital shots of the Earth's surface as seen 
from the stratosphere. These estabhshing sequences were on 
16mm film. To insert them, or any other filmed material, required 
telecine transfer - literally the cine projection of the film ontOi a 
small screen being looked at by a television camera. 

Telecine transfer was, and is, the responsibiUty of the studio 
Vision Mixer whose job is to switch the output picture (the one 
seen by the television audience) between the action on the studio 
floor and the scenes on film from the Telecine Department. 
Nowhere near as easy as it sounds, the trick is in the timing. Every 
sequence of film has a 'leader' strip which counts down in seconds 
from ten to the point where the action begins. Thus the Vision 
Mixer and the Director must time exactly when to begin runnillg:; 
the leader in such a way that, as the scene on the studio floor 
fiiushes, the picture can be cut smoothly to the scene on film. Jusi 
a few seconds out either way in a five production can lead to a 
jump-in mid-scene or an embarrassed pause on the studio floor 
while the film is run up. 

The second innovation to help Quatermass was telerecording. At 
first glance telerecording is the opposite of telecine; being a 16mm 
film camera shooting the image on a TV screen. This enabled the 
preservation of live programmes lor subsequent retransmission or 
sale to other coimtries. The telerecording screen was cxactlv the 
same as a domestic television screen except that it was flat rather 
than curved, eliminating any distortion from the image when 
captured on film. 

Production-wise, The Quatermass Experiment was the same as 
The Time Machine, save for two small, but significant additions. As 
the infected astronaut begins his terrible mutation into a plant 
life-form the BBC's Make-up people were required to devise 
'hall-suigc' applications and appfiances to give the creature a 
monsterish look. Finally, in the climax to episode five, the camera 
pans up the colonnades of Westminster Abbey to focus on the 
fully-grown alien monster, its fronds and tendrils twitching. In 
truth the TV realisation of Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey was 
nothing more than a photographic blow-up, and the monster just 
the latex-coated hands of writer Nigel Kneale sticking out through 
a hole in the picture. But in historical retrospect it does count a*: « 
very early example of visual effects in a TV serial. 

Two more Quatermass serials followed in 1955 and 1958 - 
respectively Quatermass II and Quatermass and the Pit. The former 
saw a move from Alexandra Palace to the BBC's new studios at 
Lime Grove which were bigger, and equipped with the new 
generation of videotape machines. Cumbersome and unwieldy, 
these record/playback devices did at least permit shows to be 
prerecorded in advance of transmission and allowed for a very 
crude form of editing. 

In addition, the rudiments of a Visual Effects Department had 
been ^mbliihed to supply the serial 's re^iuireaient ftsr models sad 
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^lecial props (space suits and gas-canying meteorite pods). Special Sydney Newman, Hcad of 
soand «*feets weie still a problem thou^. The roar of a meteorite ^^jy,P^ f,} ' ^,,,'1 
blazing throu^ the air in Qaattmrns // stiU had to be """" 
accomplished by scratching a thumb-nail across a microphone 
mesh. 

Qiatermass and the Pit solved this headache by rccnui sc lo the 
in&nt Radiophonic Workshop - a special sounds' siudio ai ihe 
BBC's Delaware Road premises, geared to creating all manner of 
weird audio effects. They had begun life catering for the manic 
requirements of radio's The Goon Show, which stretched ingenuity 
to the full, requiring anything from Major Bloodnok's gastric 
eruptions to the sound of 'a batter pudding whizzing through the 
air, hitting a wall and slithering tu the lloor'. 

Record audiences were attracted by Quaiermass and the Pii, 
which regularly emptied puhs and clubs each Saturday night over 
its six week run. Not only was this good news for TV science 




fiction it was also good news for tlie BBC, at a time when they were 
beginning to feel the effects of an increasingly powerful competitor 
-ITV. 

Independent Television started in 1955. Instead of one large 
corporate body, like the BBC, ITV comprised a dozen or so 
smaller production companies, all maldng, and prerecord^, 
programmes for sale to each odier and Overseas . 

In plimning this network of commercial stations the companies 
involved lind unashamedly looked across the Atlantic in search of 
inspiraiion and blueprints. Unlike ihc BBC, which gleaned income 
from license money, ITV needed money from adverlising, and 
tempting advertisers meant guaranteeing them ratings. Ergo, to 
get ratings it was absolntely vital that the ITV chiefs broadcast 
programmes geared to attract a maximum audience. Thus a careful 
analysis of the USA system was undertaken in the belief that no 
race under the sun knew how to sell products as well as 
Americans. 

'1 he rr\' policy ul bringing a iransallanlic style to British 
rele\'ision exlended tar hev ond mereU' an emulation of 
programming. N'oi onlv did I TV want concepts, they also wanted 
expertise, and thai determined an import drive. 

Enta Toionto-bam Sydney Nevman. Qualified in paintiiig, 
dravring and commercial art, Newman )oined the Natioiud Film 
Board of Canada as a Producer in 1947, having previously worked 
in Hollywood from 1938. Between 1947 and 1952 he produced no 
less than 300 short films, many of them for the Canadian 
Government, and on these merits he was appointed Director of 
Outside Broadcasts, Features and Documentaries with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 1952. 

By 1958 Newman was the Drama Supervisor for CBC and was 
pnxlucing the very successful Canadian Television Theatre 
{Kesenta&ws when he was approached by the ABC TV company 
in England (now London Weekend Television). They had 



VHtnessed, and were very impressed with, Newman's fresh 
ajiptoach to TV Drama. His influence at CBC had brought a new 
generation of writers, Directors and actors into the medium, all 
geared towards making drama appeal to mass audiences. 

Newman had reahsed that, because of cultural inequalities, 
many people were not ardent f ollowers of drama as presented in 
the Theatre. They were, however, more inclined to be cinema- 
goers. Hence the brief he handed out to his staff was to make TV 
drama a popular medium, like the cinema, by having it comment 
and reflect on worlds and situations famiUar to mass audiences. He. 
siet high standards for writers and Directors, but his over-riding 
dictate was that televised drama should make plain statements, 
falsified neither by sentiment nor by doctrinaire belief. In olhel, 
words, 'kitchen sink' drama that was easy to understand and 
sympathise with. 

ABC TV wanted Newman to bring these same qualities to 
Bngland, and offered him a post in control of their series Armchair 
TMiatre. Newman accepted, not so much for financial reasons but 
because he found England, with its more polarised divisions of 
class and attitude, an irresistible challenge. Could his same notion 
of 'agitational contemporaneity' work for Armchair Theatre as it 
had worked for North American TV drama? 

The results spoke for themselves. Under BBC-trained Producer 
Dennis Vance, Armchair Theatre achieved a modest success. Under 
the helm of Sydney Newman, the weekly productions scored in 
the top ten ratings chart for a staggering thirty-two out of 
thirty-seven weeks between Autumn 1959 and Summer 1960, with 
audiences averaging upwards of 12 million. 

As well as Armchair Theatre, Sydney Newman is most 
ItSHembered, at ABC. for his other hit TV show, The Avengers. 
t)ollceived initiiiUv a> a spy series for Ian Hendry and Patrick 
MacNcc, The Avengers quickly developed into a stylish 
combination of James Bond action/adventure with frequent 
science fiction overtones, the latter a narrative form much loved by 
Newman. 

On that basis, and almost forgotten between fliese two dratftaf ic 
giants, Newman commissioned and produced a science fiction 
serial for children in 1959 called Pathfinders in Space, a serial in 
seven parts, penned by Eric Paice and Malcolm Hulke — two 
authors who shared a friend in fellow writer David "Whiiafeerj 
whom more will be discussed in later chapters. 

In his book With an Independent Air Howard Thomas, a 
contemporary of Sydney Newman at ABC TV, insists the idea ef 
Doctor Who was dreamed up by Newman, while he was still at 
ITV, only to have the idea rejected by the sanctioning board. In a 
letter replying to these allegations, Newman is very adamaat this 
was not the case, insisting instead that Thomas was confilsiag 
Doctor Who with the Pathfinders series. 

Such a misconception is easy to understand. Of all the science 
fiction programmes screened on British Television none is so close 
an ancestor to Doctor Who as Pathfinders. 

Pathfinders in Space obeyed all the groimd rules Sydney 



Newman laid down for doing drama on Television. Unlikie the 
Quatermass productions, which although technically similar to 
Doctor Who were more thriller serials with fantastic overtones, 
Pathfinders was definitive science fiction. It extemporised on man's 
quest into space (a very popular talking point in the post-Sputnik 
Fifties), tackhng the problems rcahstically with a stricL observance 
of SGiMtific laws. The higher, more metaphysical elements of 
literary space fiction were avoided, keeping the whole series fast 
moving and thus more likely to pick up good audiences - despite 
the British public's general anathema to sf around that period. 

The ploy worked and from its modest slot around 4.30 on 
Sunday afternoons Pathfinders in Space attracted the first real 
family audience for a science fiction serial. 

Pathfinders in Space concerns the events surrounding an early 
attempt to blaze a trail mto space by a small group of British 
explorers. Professor Wedgewood (Peter Williams) leads the first 
team and is successfully launched into space. His supply racket, 
however, cannot take off automatically and so his children, 
Valerie, Geoffrey and Jimmy volunteer to save the expedition. 
After theh ship is in space they find a stowaway, and as the two 
rockets continue their journey into deep space, a third rocket 
appears ... a spaceship from nowhere. Professor Wedgewood's 
rocket lands on the Moon and the supply rocket, brought by his 
children, lands some 150 miles away. Wedgewood sets out to find 
it and both parties discover that someone has already arrived on 
the Moon before them . . . 

The three children find a cave containing relics of a previous 
civilisation. Professor Wedgewood also finds proof of a landing Ih 
the distant past and now wonders whether the alien spacecraft Will 
reveal its secrets. Eventually the two parties meet up and 
commence searching inside the ancient craft. As they do so, 
meteorites begin bombartfing the Moon. Disaster strikes the 
explorers and Wedgewood is faced with a terrible decision. One of 
liie rockets has been destroyed and it is decided only Valerie and 
one other member of the group can return home, leaving perhaps 
no hope of rescue for the others. But maybe there is one other, but 
risky, alternative: the mystery spaceship . . . 

This first serial, grandiose as its plot sounds, was a five 
production, not even lelerecorded for posterity due to cost factors. 
In a way, this was perhaps just as well. Gerald Flood, co-starring 
as astronaut pilot Conway Henderson, remembers clearly a panic 
id the studio control room when it was realised that another 
character, dressed in full space suit, was inaudible to the 
microphones once he had latched down his space helmet 

Regardless of technical hitches Pathfinders in Space was judged a 
great success, leading to a second scries being commissioned in 
1960. 

This was Pathfinders to Mars, a six-episode production, again by 
Messrs Hulke and Paice, which opted for prerecording in a bid to 
retain the sanity of Director Guy Verney. Peter WUUams once 
more played the all-wise Professor Wedgewood while Gerald Flood 
returned as the square-jawed hero Conway Henderson. 



Significantly though a new character was introduced, Harcourt 
Brown, a tetehyj cantankerous scientist of mysterious background, 
compelHngly played by George Coulouris. 

Keen to encourage a wider audience, Sydney Newman, as 
Producer, also cast a female lead in the series to play the part of 
Professor Meadows, an 'older woman' character who could relate 
the plot's weird happenings in human terms to the young, but now 
more grown-up, children. 

In Pathfinders to Mars, Brown, an imposter aboard the latest 
interplanetary rocket launch, deliberately sabotages the flight, 
causing the rocket to make an emergency landing on Mars. This 
affords Brown a chance to explore the planet which he believes not 
to be as dead as it first appears. His assumption is correct. The 
Martian encampment they find may be deserted but the lichen-like 
vegetation, triggered into accelerated growth by a light drizzle ol 
rain, proves more than just a minor hazard for the astronauts as 
they race against lime to repair the ship. 

By the end of the serial, Harcoun Brown, who begins as a very 
sinister type, has evolved into a more whimsical, if somewhat 
selfish, personality, prone to romancing about a trip to Venus. 

As if in answer to this prayer one further Pathfinders production 
was launched in 1961 - the most ambitious vo date, Pathfinders to 
Venus. Shot in eight episodes, this serial, again from the Newman/ 
Paice/Hulke/Verncy team, included an extra name on the credits - 
Derek Freeborn, responsible for the very demanding Visual 
Effects, including working model. rocketSj a fight between two 
dinosaurs, a miniature VenuSian city and, just for good mwstire, 
an erupting volcano. 

The relative complexity of the Visual Effects required a far 
greater use of filmed inserts. Excessive editing of videotape was 
not to be encouraged in 1961 and so Newman worked to the 
formula of having live action done in the electronic studio, and the 
Visual Effects, plus other control critical sequences, done on film- 
a small, but important development in British science fiction 
programme making. 

The Pathfinders series proved a popular audience winner, like 
much of Newman's drama output. Indeed, so popular were the 
Pathfinders characters that several of them were hived off to appear 
in another children's sf serial. City Beneath the Sea, a well written 
technological thriller penned by John Lucarotti. 

In 1960, Hugh Greene, a member of the Board of Governors at 
the BBC, had abruptly dismissed the claim that ITV was as miich 
a public service body as the BBC, cynically despatching its press 
tag as 'the people's Television'. Yet it was clear by 1962 that the 
Corporation was lagging badly behind, not only with ratings but 
with styles of dramatic presentation. ITV, with Pathfinders and 
Gerry Anderson's Fireball XIS had advanced the techniques of 
Television for younger audiences. BBC, by contrast, still offered 

Dickcnsian classics as staple fare to growing legions of space age ^^^^ svnupses for Sydney 

children. Something needed to be done. ^ Newman's Pathfinders series. 

The opportunity arose when Michael Barry, the BBC's long- m many re,"tpects the ancestor 
standing Head of Drama, resigned in 1961 to join the new Irish of Doctor Who. 
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iclcvision network, Tclcfis l;ircann in Dublin. After some debate, 
tile BBC swallowed its pride and offered the post to Sydney 
Nemnan. 

Newfloan accepted the job, even though it meant talung a drop 
in salary. For hiiD, compensation lay in taking control over the 
entire, vast dramatic outpat of the BBC, with almost unlimited 

executive powers to restructure it as he saw fit. 

Almost Newman's first act at the BBC was to decimate the 
existmg Script Department under Donald Wilson. This unit had 
been set up originally lo rolinc ihc lui of specific writing leu- 
Television; either by seeking out works of literature suitable lor 
adajMion, or by commissioning new material and applying it to the 
*TV-wiiting art form'. The i^edominant over-view in this 
Department was that Television held a special kind of mystique; 
that writing and producing drama for it demanded special levels of 
skill which were to be somewhere between the scopes of the 
Theatre and the Cinema. 

Newman immediately judged this department to be an out-of- 
date dinosaur, so it was abolished. In its place, Newman 
substituted three departments: Plays, Series, and Serials. 

Plays handled just that: single one-off pioductioQS include^, 
strangely enough, opera, which was felt owed more to drama than 
to music. 

Series were deemed to be longer plays, broken down into 
episodes for convenience of presentation. They would be more 
inclined not to end on clilf -hangcrs. 

Serials were judged to he weekly productions, often year-round 
in production, that would always end on a note prompting the 
viewer to tune in again next week to watch the continuation. 
Eidsting eitamples at that time were Cmnpact and Stair end 
Compem/. 

A revised production hierarchy was also instigated by Sydney 
Newman, again modelled on the American system adopted by 
ABC. Before, as typified by Rudolph Carticr on the Qiunermass 
shows, a Producer was expected both to produce, direct and, lo an 
extent, liaise, with the writer on his script content. Under the 
Newman system, each Producer would be allocated a Story I 
(Script) Eclitor to free him from writing overheads, and a pool of i 
(mostly staff) Dubois actually to make the prc^rammes. The J 
Producer would sdll be in overall charge, but his or her role was m 
now far more strategic than tactical . I 

By Spring 1963, the groundwork of restructuring the BB(^ had fl 
been done. The big task now was to take on IT\' - and win - 
which is where Doctor Who entered the scene. Sydney Newman 

takes up the story: H 

'As Head of the Drama Group, I was privy to problems of H 

schedulrag. ProbtMy arttoilated by Doiald Bawstack, Controller I 

of BBC 1 or Stuart Hood, Controller of Programmes, there was a H 

gap in the ratings on Saturday afternoons between BBC's vastly I 

popular sports coverage, ending at 5.15, and the stan at 5.45 of an U 
equally popular pop music programme \Juke Boxjiay]. What was 
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between them was, I vaguely recall, a children's classic drama 
serial, i.e. Charles Dickens dramatisations etc. This could be 
moved to Sunday if the Drama Department could come up with 
something more suitable. 

'So, we required a new programme that would bridge the stale 
ot mind ol' spurts Wins, ani.1 ilie teenage pop music audience, while 
attracting and holding the children's audience accustomed to their 
Saturday afternoon serial. So that's the "why" olDoaor Who. 

'The problem was, as I saw it, that it had to be a children's 
programme and still attract adults and teenagers. .'\nd also, as a 
children's programme, I was intent upon it coniaining basic 
factual information that could he described as educational - or, at 
least, mind-opening lor them. 

'So my first thought was of a time-space machine i^thanks to 
H. G. Wells) in which contemporary characters (one of whom 1 
wanted to be a 12-13 year old) would be able to travel forward and 
backward in time, and inward and outward in space. All stories 
were to be based on scientific and historical facts as we knew them 
at that time. 

'Space also meant outer space, ihtergalactic travel, but again 
based on understood fact. So no bug-eyed monsters which I had 
always thought to be the cheapest form of science liciion. 

'Re time. How wonderful, I thought, if today's humans could 
find themselves on the shores of England seeing and getting mixed 
up with Caesar's army in S4 BC, landing to take over the country; 
be in burning Rome as Nen> fiddled; get involved in Europe's 
tragic thirty years war, etc., etc. 

'That was the scheme, so how to dress it up? 

'One thing I was certain of. The space-time machine had to be a 
very pedestrian-looking, everyday object to shock audiences into 
not taking the world around them for granted. It must be vast 
inside but small outside. 

'Well, how did it g.& to be on Earth ? Who would run it? 

'To answer both questions I dreamed up the character of a man 
who is 764 years old; who is senile but with extraordinary flashes 
of intellectual brilliance. A crotchety old bugger (any kid's 
grandfather) who had, in a state of terror, escaped in his machine 
from an advanced civilisation on a distant planet which had been 
taken over by some unknown enemy. He didn't know who he was 
anymore, and neither did the Harthlings, hence his name, Doctor 
Who; he cUdn't know precisely where his home was; he did not 
fully know how to opeiate the time-space machine. 

'In short, he never intended to come to ovtr Earth. In trying to 
go home he simply pressed the wrong buttons - and kept on 
pressing the wrong buttons, taking his human passengers 
backwards and forwards, and in and out of time and space. 

"I also felt that no serial story should last longer than between 
four and six episodes 1 1 didn't want to risk losing audiences for 
longer, should one story not appeal). [:ach episode had to end with 
a cliff-hanger and repeat this at the start of the next episode. 

'I believe I put the above into a memo addressed to Donald 
Wilson whom I had appointed as my Head of Serials. I called him 



into my office, handed my memo to him and immodestly said, 
"Here's a great idea for Saturday afternoons. What do you 
think?" 

'Donald perused it, looked up at me, scratched his head, 
griimed, and said, "Not bad. Maybe." Donald was a very 
cautious Scot, but his "maybe" was right. A lot of ideas can really 
go to hell in production; writing, casting, direction all being 
uncertain variables. 

'When, some time later, he and I discussed who might take over 
the responsibility for producing it I rejected the traditional drama 
types, who did the children's serials, and said that I wanted 
somebody, full of vinegar, who'd be prepared to break rules in 
doing the show. Somebody young with a sense of "today" - the 
early "Swinging London" days. 

'I phoned Verity Lambert, who had been on my Armclmir 
TTtmtre staff at ABC. She had never directed, produced, acted or 
written drama - but, by God, she was a bright, highly intelligent, 
outspoken Production Secretary who took no nonsense and never 
gave any - but all with winning charm. I offered her the job and 
after Donald Wilson met her she joined us. I have a vague 
recollection that Donald Wilson at first sniffed at Verity Lambert's 
"wd^adent" ways. Knowiljf hath of th«n, I knew they would 
hit it off when they got to know one another better. They did.' 

By early 1963 the stage for Doctor Who was set. Through 
Quatermass and Pathfinders it had been proved that the somewhat 
eclectic medium of science fiction could be transposed mio popular 
television entertainment. Especially in the case of Pathfinders, its 
Strength had drawn from a balance of well rounded characters in, 
situations still identifiable to the viewers; Newman's drive for 
plain statements. 

Technology, too, had reached a point where Producers, working 
in electronic studio environments, needed to fear no longer the 
pitfalls of live television. Prerecording was possible; so too were a 
range of optical and mechanical visual effects denied to the makers 
of The Time Machine and The Quatermass Experiment. 

Finally, the working hierarchy was now available to make real 
Newman's dream of a long-running science fiction serial. 
Debutting Producer Verity Lambert would have access to a pool ol 
new and established Directors physically to make the .shows, plus, 
in the office next door, her most valued asset of all - a resident 
ScriptiEdiior. 

Normally in the commissioning of a series, both Producer and 
Sodpt-Editor are appointed virtually simultaneously. However, 
beeause of the steps mvolved m bringing Verity Lambert over 
from ABC, Doctor Who gained its father long before it found its 
mother. In the beginning was the Script-Editor. 
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The Dalek city as seal by the 
iiUa camera; a weeath of dcy ice 



Synopsis: For Ian and Barbara, ihc hasty flight from freezing 
Paleohthic Earth has brought them no nearer a return to the 
comforts of England in 1963. Stepping from the uncertain 
sanctuary of the TARDIS, an even more forbidding landscape 
awaits them - a forest of whitened, petrified trees, soil turned to 
ash, and everywhere a deathly hush. The Doctor tells them they 
have left Earth completely and are now out far beyond the Solar 
System. His initial prognosis, that the planet is totally dead, is 
backed up by all they see, even when the four surmount a ridge 
and see, in the valley below, the gleaming spires of a deserted, 
metal city. 

The Doctor wants to explore, but the two teachers say no. All 
manner of dangers eauld lie down there, and only the Doctor 
knows how to operate the ship. However the wily old man gels his 
way, surreptitiously sabotaging the TARDIS to make it look like 
mechanical failure, and suggesting the city as the only source of 
repair. 

Once in the city the time-travellers find it far from dead. 
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Hideously scarred mutants in rnetal machines - the survivors of a 
terrible thermonuclear war - capture and imprison them, believing 
the four to be Thais, the other race on this planet whom these 
Daleks once fought. 

Sent back into the forest to fetch medicine from the TARDIS, 
Susan encounters one of the Thais. He and his people arc in neM 
of food, and a party has been sent here to investigate the Dalek 
city. 

The Daleks establish contact with the Thais and promise them 
food, but it is a trap. Their intention is extermination only. The 
travellers escape and manage to warn the Thai party in time to save 
most of them. Back in the forest the Doctor di^vers the Daleks 
have taken the piece he sabotaged from the TARDIS. Without it 
they are stranded here forever. 

Gradually they enlist the help of the Thais, persuading them to 
overcome their pacifist lifestyle and to fight for their share of this 
planet. The struggle must be carried back to the Dalek city, they 
argue. Eventually a two-pronged attack is agreed on. Ian and 
Barbara will lead a small expedition into the city from the rear, 
while the larger group creates a diversion. 

The trek proves long and arduousj with casualties mounlisg as 
they forge through swaihps and mountains befort finally brrafctag 
into the Dalek city. 

Fighting begins when they learn the Daleks intend to pollute the 
atmosphere with even more radioactive fallout, which will kill the 
Thais. Dalek firepower threatens to destroy the expeditionary 
force until the attackers hit on the idea of disabling the city's 
power generators. With no static electricity coming through the 
floor the Dalek machines fail, killing their occupants inside. The 
planet now belongs to the Thais . . . 

Recovering the fluid link device Irom the TARDIS the time- 
travellers set off once more. But no sooner have they 
dematerialiscd than an explosion rocks the ship . . . 



Background: Quite simplyj this was the story which launched 
Doctor Who. Ratings and audience appreciation for the first serial, 
'The Tribe of Gum', were good, and indeed above the average for 
BBC's Children's broadcasting. It had done belter than the 5.30 
Sunday Classic Serial and had proved an effective challenge to 
ITV's Saturday afternoon serial. The Buccaneers. 'The Daleks',, 
however, took the show up into the ratified heights of peak 
viewing, prompting programme schedulers to see it as a very 
useful keystone in grabbing audiences for the whole of Saturday 
evening - which had been Donald Baverstock's prime intention all 
along. 

Part One takes the greatest credit for hooking its audiences. 
Oddly enough, production problems first time around on this 
episode, 'The Dead Planet', occasioned it to be completely 
remounted and rerecorded between Episodes Three and Four, the 
only time this has happened in Doctor Who's entire history aside 
from the remoimt of the pilot (see Chapter Three). 

This put Doctor Who's recording schedules back by one week, 



OPPOSITE: 

Susan (Carole Ann Ford) and 
tSm Xhal Queen, Djtoni 
(Virginia WetheieU). 

OVEai.EAF: 

The blueprints far the 
Magnedon, the metal monster 
discovered by the TARDIS 
crew on Skaro, and the 
crystalhne flower found 
Susan m the petrified, fiarest 
there. 
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but few would deny the worth of having done it. Layering 
suspense element upon suspense elemmt, the episode builds up 
tension almost to breaking point as audiences ponder the big 
question: 'What lives in that city?' The final 'sting', as Barbara 
emerges from the lift and screams in terror at the approach of . . . 
something, stands as one of the linesi clilf-hangers any serial has 
ever boasted. According to Terry Nation, after 'The Dead Planet' 
went ent, he was deluged wiA phone calls from £dends and 
colleagues, all wanting to know, 'What Was it?" Just what was the 
object of Barbara's terror that viewers had only seen so far as a 
suction cup visible through a circular lens cowl? 

The Dalek machines provided the answer a week hiicr. With an 
unhuman shape, gliding motion, array ol gadgets and grating 
voice, their fame spread, by word of mouth, like wild-lire 
^roagh0Ut the schools of Britain. They were unlike anything ever 
seen before and for a while even the term 'Dalek Operator', 
credited at the end of eadi episode, substantiated the myth that 
they were actually radio-controlled robots. 

Part of the fascination lay in the mystery of what exactly lurked 
inside tlu cjsings. Going on the Cinema's maxim about what you 
imagine you'll see often being more frightening than what you 
actually do see. the production team on 'The Daleks' chose wisely 
not to show the mutants inside the casings, save by suggestion and 
the odd teaser. 

AFM Michael Ferguson played the Dalek claw seen at the end 
of episode four, but although convindng to the audience, this claw 
was nothing more elaborate than a joke shop gorilla hand covered 
in grease. 

Only once was the full 'adult' Dalek mutant paraded in public. 
Interviewed by, of all newspapers. The Daily Worker ( now The 
Morning Star), Raymond Cusick provided them with a colour 
illustration interpreting his idea of what lay inside. But such was 
the circulation of The Dai^ Werimia 1963 that few <a Doctor 
Who's growing army of fans ever saw it. 



Production Ciedits 

Serial 'B' 
Seven Episodes 

Black and White 

'The Dead Planet' 
'The Survivors' 
'The Escape' 
'The Ambush' 
"The Expedition' 
'The Ordeal' 
'The Rescue' 

Cast 

Docior Who 
Ian Chesterton 
Baibaia Wiight 
Susan Foremian 

Aiydon 

Ganatus 

Dyoni 

Tcmmosus 

Elyon 

Kristas 

Antodus 

Other Thais 



Dalek Voices 
Daleks 



Crew 

Production Assistant 
Assistant Floor Manager 
Costume Supervisor 
Make-up Supervisor 
Incidental Music 
Story Editor 

Designer (S) 
Associate Producer 
Producer 

Director (1,2, 4, 5) 
Director (1,6, 7) 



21 December 1963 
28 December 1963 
4 January 1964 
11 January 1964 
18 January 1964 
25 January 1964 
1 February 1964 



William Harlnell 
WiUiam Russell 
Jacqueline Hill 
Carole Ann Ford 

John Lee 

Philip Bond 

Virginia Wetherell 

Alan Wheallcy 

(icrald Cunis 

Jonathan Crane 

Marcus Hanunond 

Chris Browning, Katie Cashfield, 

Vez Delahunt, Kevin Glenny, Ruth 

Harrison, Lesley Hill, Steve Pokol, 

Jeanette Rossini, Eric Smith 

Peter Hawkins 

David Graham 

Robert Jewell, Kevin Manser, 
Michael Summerton, Gerald Taylor, 
Peter Murphy 



Norman Stewart 
Michael Ferguson 
Daphne Dare 
Elizabeth Blattner 
Tristram Cary 
David Whitaker 
Raymond Cusick 
Jeremy DaVies 
Mervyn Pinfield 
Verily Lambert 
Christopher Barry 
Richard Martin 
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ovkri.kaf: 
An extxaet from the camera 
^ript of "Hie Edge of 
Destruction' by David 
Whitaker; reproduced by 
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David Whitaker's Estate. 



Synopsis^: A. mystery explosion has trapped the four time-travellers 
inside the TARDIS. Plunged into near darkness, none of the 
control systems arc working, leaving the craft, to all intents; 
purposes, hanging dead in space. 

The aftermath of the explosion has left all four companions 
suffering various degrees of concussion, slates of mind leading 
tempers and suspicions all round to rise in the silent, shadow-filled 
atmosphere of the dormant craft. 

Recovering gradually, the travellers find it impossible to 
re-activate the TARDIS's flight systems, and even maehinery that 
supplies food and drink, though still in action, registers 'EmptF'. 
The scanner is showing strange pictures that bear no resemhiance 
to what is outside. 'I'he doors open and shut on their own, and 
beyond them is nothing but the void of space. 

The Doctor is sceptical of the explanations oifered by his 
companions. Susan and Barbara fear some alien intelligence has 
invaded the ship; Ian is more practical and is convinced there is 
simply a technical fault. With no-one yet fully recovered, and as 
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the strange events continue, open hostility breaks out. The Doctor 
accuses the two schooheachers of sabotaging the ship as a 
blackmail threat to get ihcm back to England in their own time. 
Susan goes temporarily berserk and viciously wields a pair of 
scissors at Ian. And Barbara, fed up with the Doctor's taunts, 
gives him a piece of her mind, telling him he should be gratefijl fisr 
all their help. 

The crisis point comes when the Doctor, unable to fathom what 
has happened, decides to put the two teachers off the ship. 

Suddenly the whole of the Fault Locator lights up, showing that 
all the controls of the TARDIS have broken down. The Doctor 
reaUses that there is no way the two teachers could have achieved 
all this, but it is Barbara who arrives at the real solution. 

It is the TARDIS it.self which has halted their flight, aware of 
some danger which the time-travellers themselves are not. 
Reviewing the procedures he followed on leaving Skaro, the 
Doctor, at last, traces the fault - a tiny broken spring on a switch 
that, had it stayed in the 'down' position, would have seat the 
TARDIS back past the moment when the Earth's solar system was 
formed - beyond the Sun's point of creation. The ship refused to 
do this, knowing it would be destroyed, and immobilised itself, 
using what techniques it could to warn the travellers. With the 
spring repaired the systems come back on again, and the Doctor is 
able to reset the controls lor Earth. 

Tempers cool but the Doctor realises that he said some terrible 
things to his tmwilling passengers. Barbara in particular is less 
than sympathetic towards him, but the old man eventually potjrs 
oil on troubled waters by explaining that as they travel together, so 
they will learn more of each other. 

The TARDIS lands on a snowy plateau. The readings say 
Earth, but outside Susan finds the footprint of a giant in the snow. 

Background: This remarkable two-part adventure came about 
purely as a stop-gap measure to forestall a looming crisis. 

Work preparing the 'Marco Polo' story for the studio had taken 
up more time and resources than was originally envisaged. 
Designed to be a showpiece for the new series, the very ambitious 
script, even in its inal form, called for every stage in Polo's 
journey to Peking from the Himalayas to be represented with 
sumptuous interior sets, exterior sets done in the studio, animated 
map graphics, and a vast array of costumes, props and backdrops. 

It was a mammoth undertaking and, as work on 'The Daleks' 
story began to wind down, the awful truth dawned that 'Marco 
Polo' would not be ready in time to make its booked studio 
allocation. 

The knock-on effect of this would be to delay the start oi Doctor 
Who on Television, something considered very unwise in the light 
of problems encountered on 'The Daleks'. 

The compromise was a filler story which would make good use 
of the available studio. The only problem was that only the regular 
cast could be used and the only set could be the TARDIS. 

Working against time, David Whitaker is believed to have put 



together the first of his two fifty page scripts in one afternoon - 
taking the opportunity to intrcxllice viewers further to the 
characters of the Doctor, Ian, Barbara aad Susan, md to make 
more known about the TARDIS space/time ship. 

Problems did not cease either with production of the second 
script. Engaging a Director pro\ cd tar from easy as Verity 
Lambert discovered. Having to rely on stall Directors in-between 
other assignments, she found her first choice, Paddy Russell, 
unavailable at the last moment, and second choice, Richard 
Martin, only bee &xr one episode. Finally Frank Cox was pulled in 
to shoot part two. 

The cast also found the story difficult to rehearse, experiencing 
problems interpreting many of Whitaker's ideas on concussed 
behaviour. 

Ironically, the onl\' person with a fairly easy passage on this 
show was Raymond Cusiclv. Peter Brachaki's T.VRDIS control 
room set made up the bulk of ihe design requirements, leaving 
Cusick only with the task of constructing two dormitory rooms. 

Stock, copyright-cleared, library music overcame the show's 
lack of budget and time for the commissioning of specially 
composed incidental music. 

Originally without a generic title, this serial has eventually 
become known by four names: 'The Spaceship', 'Inside The 
Spaceship', 'Beyond The Sun' 'a tiangover from the rctilling of 
Malcolm Hulkc's story 'The Hidden Planet') and 'The Edge of 
Destruction'. 
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Srodncdon Credits 



Serial 'C 

Two Episodes 
Black and White 

'The Edge Of 

DeseructioQ' 

'The Blink Of Disaster' 

Cast 

Doctor Who 
Ian Chesterton 
Barbara Wright 
Susan Foreman 

Crew 

Production Assistant 

Assistant Floor Manager 
Costume Supervisor 
Make-up Supervisor 
Story Editor 
Designer 

Associate Producer 
Director (1) 
Director (2) 



8 February 1964 
15 February 1964 



William Hartnell 
William Russell 
JacqueUne Hill 
Carole Ann Ford 



Tony Lightley 

Jeremy Hare 
Daphne Dare 
Ann Ferriggi 
David Whitaker 
Raymond Cusick 
Mervyn Pinficid 
Richard Martin 
Frank Cox 
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David Whitakp.r's appointment, picking up the gauntlet of 
Newman's challenge to make Doctor Who a science fiction 
Thcatrc-of-the-Air, was not quite a moment instantly recognisable 
as a turning poinl in 'rdevision history. In fact, with any number 
of other writers, the circumstances of the appointment could well 
hm/e been self-appraised as, 'Oh no, not more work.' 

As his first wife, June Barry, recalls, Whitaker was at work on 
another project when a knock at the office door heralded the 
entrance of Donald Wilson. With an air of urgency, suggesting 
that he had a host of other people to sec, Wilson handed over a 
four-page programme guide with a curt: 'It's called Doctor Who. 
It's science fiction set in a London police box. I'd like you to write 
it up for me. Away you go.' Then, having deposited the folder of 
foolscap pages on Whitaker's desk, the Head of Serials made as 
rapid a departure as he had made an entrance. 

Allowing for the vagaries of memory, plus some very likely 
embellishing in the way Whitaker recounted the talc to his, then, 
fiancee, it is possible that the above tale contains ju,st a couple of 
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overt simplificaiions. Nevertheless, even catering lor the eloquence 
of the after-dinner story teller, this abrupt iniroiluciion of Doctor 
Who imo the Serials Department does serve to give an insight into 
two men wbo slfaped much of what later went before the cold eyes 
of the BBC cameras . 

Donald Wilson was \ cr\' much of the BBC's 'old school' which 
had grown up in ihc uakc ol Lord Rciih. It was Reith who had 
imbued the BB(; with the mystique ol a divine right to broadcast - 
laying down so many ol the standards which raised the values of 
the Corporation to a par with any Civil Service division. 

A great student of literature and the classics, Donald Wilson, 
described ^ many who knew him as m 'avuncular Scot with an 
enormoas sense of humour', had been more than capable of 
helming the BBC's Drama Unit up to its dissolution by Sydney 
Newman. He was a firm believer in the power of Television, seeing 
it as a definitive medium for enriching the hves of the general 
public through the art of its broadcasting. 



Pivid Vbitakei:, the &st 
sciipl-cditor olDociorWho, 
and the man responsible for 
creating much of the magic of 
the programme. 




This was the appeal oi Doctor Who in his eyes. Its wide-rangiag 
format allowed children's costume drama, pre¥iously thought the 
sole preserve of the Classic Serials Division, to be made more 
appealing by means of a hnk to the space age. An even greater 
atlraciion was the additional dramatic layer of having the Doctor 
and his friends as liindsiglu judge and jury over the events 
surroundnig them. Then- presence, either in medieval England or 
aboard a space rocket, situated them ideaUy as narrators; to offer 
explanations of everything from the Battle of Hastings to nuclear 
propulsion. 

Doctor Who, though, was not going to be a straight children's 
serial, since its main aim in life was to capture the family audience 
between Grandstand and Juke Box Jury. Partly in recompense for 
disbanding Wilson's Drama Department, Newman gave the 
assignment to him with the expressed intention of fostering a 
year-round drama serial suitable for all age groups: the drive for 
class - indivisible Television to cross all boundaries and 
backgrounds. It is doubtful that the Children's Department could 
have made the series anyway, as one of Sydney Newman's other 
Aake-ups had been to wind down this Department, dispersing 
much of its talent throughout the rest of the Drama Group. 

So Doctor Who could not be obvious in its audience approach. 
Unlike generations of 'So tell me, Professor . . .' presentations, 
geared at younger audiences, the show's appeal would be upwards 
of Whirligig, but pitched to fall short of the gut horror depicted in 
the Quatermass dramas or Robert Gould's 1962 serial The Big PuSt, 
which had centred around the biological perils of sending 
astronauts through the Earth's radiation belt. 

Like any good manager Donald Wilson chose David Whitaker 
to story edit Doctor Who because he felt he was the best man for 
the job. But how had he arrived at this conclusion? 

David Whitaker was born in Kncbworth, Hertfordshire in 1928, 
although fairly soon afterwards his family moved to Barnes in 
South-West London where he went to school and spent much of 
his adolescent life. 

Two great, but quite contrasting, literary loves manifested 
themselves early on, both of which were to have an influence on 
his later Doctor Who career. On the one hand Whitaker was a keen 
devotee of science fiction, with Ray Bradbury in particular a 
favourite. On the other hand, Whitaker avidly devoured the kind 
of Boy's Onm adventures typified by such heroes as Bulldog 
Drummond and any of John Buchan's creations. 

Theatre became his first professional ground-base: writing far, 
appearing in and directing productions for a wide number of 
companies, including the celebrated York Repertory Group. It was 
while he was with York Rep that one of his plays, A Choice of 
Partners was seen in production by a member of the BBC Script 
Unit. The BBC subsequently bought the broadcasting rights lo ihc 
play and commissioned David Whitaker to adapt it for Television. 
On its merits Donald Wilson asked, in 1957, if Whitaker would do 
a three month trial as an in-housc writer. 
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Rc^arching a book of this complexity would not have been 
possible without the help, advice and support of a great many 
people connected in and around the Doctor Who series. On the 
visual side I would like to thank, first and foremost, Ray Cusick, 
whose work I admired as a child and which is now, at long last, 
getting the recognition it so richly deserves. Special thanks also to 
Phil Bevan and Susan Moore for other stills used in this book. 

On the text side I should like to record my gratitude to the 
writers and researchers of the CMS Space and Time Project 
(particularly Gary, Tim, Dave and Steve) whose efforts over the 
last six years have provided much of the invaluable background 
material used in this book. Additional thanks to Sydney Newnat^s 
Verity Lambert, Carole Ann Ford, June Barry, Stephanie 
Whitaker, Peter Raining, :teJUM3% :©^Miaf M^M^^> from 
the BBC, Glyn Martin, Ireile BasteAld and the girls of the 
Drama Script Unit. 

Lastly, very special thanks are due to Christopher Barry whose 
own photographic and reference material have enhanced this book 
far beyond my original estimations, and to Editor Nigel Robinson 
for getting the whole endeavour off the ground in the first place. 
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For the next few years, David Whitaker immersed himself ia all 
aspects of writing for Television. He wrote six plays, contributed 

episodes to many series and serials (both as a writer and a Story 
Editor), all of which went into production, including a successful 
series about a pilot-adventurer called Garry Halliday: a mixture 
somewhere between Biggies and Bulldog Drummond. He also 
provided lyrics for a musical lAX'hiiaker was an accomplished 
pianist) and even wrote comedy links for several variclv shows. 

As a person, Whitaker was frequently described by those who 
knew him as a great store-house of energy and enthusiasm, who 
could manage that rare gift of imparting such enthusiasm to 
others. On the surface, he was a very outgoing man, frequently in 
the company of esteemed names from the showbusiness 
profession. James Beck :iaic oi Dad^s Anny) was among his closest 
friends, while on the rtimaniic side he almost gt)t engaged to 
Yoolha Joyce, got engaged to Justine Lord, and then finally, in the 
Slunmer of 1963, mid-uay through his work setting up Doctor 
Who, got married to June Barry, soon to gain world-wide fame 
heisdf as one of the three lead^ ladies in Donald Wilson's epic 
adaption of John Galsworthy's The Forsyte Sc^a. 

What made Whitaker ideal for Doctor Who, though, was bis 
ability to write from the heart; to put into words notions and 
understandings of wonder. June Barry explains: 

'David was a tremendous lateral thinker. He'd look at a 
problem and come up with a totally different answer to the one 
you'd expect ... As a person, David was almost a man born out 
of his period. He had impeccable manners that somehow always 
reminded you of an ddet, b^one ag/i. He never lost his links with 
children either. He could always talk to them on their level 
without ever sounding patronising, as most adults tend to do.' 

Whatever specihc qualities Donald Wilson observed in 
Whitaker's style of writing, and saw as suitable for Doctor Who, 
can only be guessed at, but it is very likely he saw in Whuaker the 
sought-after bridge of writing for adults and writing lor children. 
He could link both with a talent for seeing the future and the past 
from a sideways, yet very hiunanly understandable, perspective - 
in short, bringing out the magic of travelling in the foturth 
dimension to the audience sitting at home. 

Intrigued hv Svdney Newman's two-page memo Donald Wilson 
first took it to BBC stall writer C. E. 'Bunny' Webber, whose job 
it became to llesh out the synopsis into something suitable for a 
Script-Editor to work from. Webber's job was to locale any pitfalls 
in the concept which might give substance to Wilson's original 
'm^be' about the show. Tfaea, if any of than looked Uke causing 
serious narrative or production headaches Webber, in consultation 
with Wilson and Newman, could make appropriate adjustments 
before writers were commissioned. Webber is believed to have 
refined the four characters, devised by Newman, into the essential 
dipolar structure by which most long-running serials operate, 
namely conflict. The Doctor and his teenage companion would be 
the doyens of one alien culture, whose morality and altitudes 
would lead them into opposition with the two human characters. 
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Other rules, loo, needed to be followed. The two sets of 
characters needed to be able to confide in one another. Only by 
sucb means could motivations be established and explained 
without resort to one of Television's phoniest cop-outs - the 
character who consistently talks to himself, to the point of 
ultimately causing the audience to have serious doubts about that 
character's sanity. 

There were sound technical reasons for keeping the regular cast 
no smaller than tour. The mediimi of continuous recording 
prompted the inclusion of bridging scenes to allow one group of 
characters time to go off one set and onto another while the action 
is carded on by the second group of characters. Reasoning that the 
very nature of Doctor Who would mean scenes at the beginning and 
end of serials where only the regular cast were involved, this 
element became almost a prerequisite to production. 

Under Webber's experienced e\'e Sydney Mewman's memo 
became a four page document. It was this which Donald Wilson 
studied, approved, and finally placed betore David Whitaker, 
whose job it would now be to develop ideas into stories. 

Whitaker read Sydney Newman's brief and was immediately 
captivated by its premise to link the fantastic with the ordinary. 
Everyone enpects, he reasoned, to see large, gleaming spaceships 
orbiting planets. But what if the spaceships were here already, 
disguised as everyday anifacts? And what if their occupants were 
already walking among us, keeping cautiously in the background 
to avoid notice and suspicion, just as twentieth-century man would 
need to do if he were thrust into another, and potentiallv hostile, 
age. 

It was imponant, Whitaker felt, to keep alive the awe and slight 
fear felt by strangers in strange lands - whether they be aliens in 
the twentieth century, or 1963 members of the general public in 
twelfth-century Cathay. 

He drew up a very elaborate Writer's Guide to explain what he 
had in mind to the authors he planned to canvass for Doctor Who. 
Quality was Whitaker's prime consideration in realising 
Newman's brief. Whatever else happened, in what could be a very 
tedmically limiting production, Doctor Who would be founded by 
the best writers he could afford. And that meant taking a trip 
down to the lower end of the Bayswater Road. 

Some years earlier, Ray Gallon and Alan Simpson (the writers for 
comic artist Tony Hancock) and Goon comedian Spike Aiilligan 
had established Associated London Scripts (A.L.S.'), an institution 
described by June Barry as 'a hot bed of writers, many oi w hom 
had offices in the house which they rented out to use whenever 
they wanted to get away from home or from the studios.' 

A.L.S. afforded Whitaker a groundswell of proven Television 
writers, many with a wide experience of writing science fiction. It 
is interesting to note that of the fourteen scripts \lli%itaker 
eventually commissioned for Doctor Who, no less than nine of them 
hailed from the pens of A.L.S. vraiters, with himself writing a 
further three. 
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Interesting too is the web of connections willi Donor Who\ 
'Godfather'. Dennis Spooner, Jofrn Lucarotti and Bill Strutton 
were veterans of The Avengers, a Sydney Newman creation. 
Malcolm Hulke was a creater of Pathfinders, while Terry Nation, a 
close friend of Dennis Spooner, had contributed a sf script to ABC 
TV for a series called Out of this World, script-edited by Irene 
Shubik, soon to be brought to the BBC herself by Sydney 
Newman to helm his adult science fiction anthology series. 0»o/ 
the Unknown, destined for the new channel, BBC 2. 

One name conspicuous by its absence was that of Nigel Kneale, 
whom Whitaker contacted very early on. Kneale read the synopsis 
but felt the format too whimsical to fit his much grimmer style of 
writing. Teaching history or science to children was, he felt, just 
not his style. 

Right from the very start Whitaker defined the structure of 
Doctor Who as alternating stories between past and future. A 
historical adventure would be followed by a science fiction tale, 
then by another historical, and so on. 

Interpreting Sydney Newman and Donald Wilson's ideas 
Uterally, Whitaker asked each of his 'historicar authors to; include 
sequences with famous figures of the past: Nero, Napoleon, Maree 
Polo and so on. Of the science fiction writers he asked that each 
serial should explore and extrapolate on a known scientific or 
cultural theme, such as nuclear war, doppler imaging or 
xenophobia. Even the quest for fire, an clement of nature taken for 
granted in the twentieth century, Whitaker felt could be hcld up as 
an artifact of wonder through the medium ol Doctor Who. 

For this reason David Whitaker chose the harnassing of fire by 
Neanderthal man as the subfect for the first adventure. It seemed 
to blend best Newman's two dictates for the show. The abrupt 
transition from 1963 London lo the Paleolithic era would 
emphasise the Doctor's time-travelling capabilities, while the 
sub-plot of making fire, crucial to the narrative, would bring home 
to the audience the key to the human race's survival made by its 
'discovery'. 

As: the Spring of 1963 gave way to Sunmier, one priority became 
uppermost in Whitaker's mind - to get one script of each type of 
Doctor Who story together as soon as possible. This would have 
two benefits. Firstly it would demonstrate to prospective freelance 
writers the type of material required. Secondly, and most 
important, it would lay the foundation stones of the series from 
which the myth could be built. Placing great importance on this 
latter aspect Whitaker decided the first two scripts should be 
written by the same author, who would thus maintain an overall 
series continuity. For this reason, and reaUsing it would need to be, 
a writer based at the BBC with whom he could work closely, 
David Whitaker, on Donald Wilson's recommendation, selected 
Anthony Coburn. 

Anthony Coburn got the commission to write the first story by a 
notable stroke of good fortune. Some years beforehand the 
Writer's Guild of Great Britain (a kind of trade union for authors) 
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had been in correspoadancc with its opposite number in Australia. 
Concerned by tlieir distinct lack of success in 'culturally 
acceptable mass media writing', the Australians had turned to 
Britain for luloring. Eventually an agreement was fixed whereby 
budding Australian authors could come to Britain and learn from 
their peers the art and craft of writing for stage, screen and 
Television. In return, it was promised, British writers would find 
no problems getting work permits 'down under'. 

Throughout the Sixties many Austrahan writers made the 
pilgrimage to England, with Anthony Coburn and Bill Strutton 
being just two of them who landed on the steps of A.L.S. 

Whitaker, a committed and active Guild member, recognised in 
Coburn a considerable talent and so offered him the not 
insubstantial opportunity to shape a BBC drama series from grass 
roots, by writing its pilot. 

Coburn wrote his first four part storyline in two sections, 
starting with the quest for fire plot, which he named 'The Tribe of 
Gum' before going back to the very first episode, which had to be 
a more collaborative effort with the Script-Editor and the 
Producers. At the time of Coburn's first draft little was settled 
cither on the casting front or on the design aspects of the Doctor's 
space/time machine - key factors as they were greatly dependent 
on the size of the budget which wotild be allocated the show. 

Ultimately, a figure of £2,500 per episode was fixed by the 
plaimers, a result which had as much effect on the script side as it 
did on the production values. 

In his guidcHncs, Sydney Newman had recommended between 
four and six episodes as ideal for each Doctor Who serial. Any 
longer than an absolute maximum of six, he argued, would run the 
risk ol not being able to recapture viewers lost to an unpopular 
first episode. 

Following this brief, Whitaker had gone ahead commissioning a 
crop of four part stories to make up the twelve shows needed to 
keep Doctor Who oa air for forty-eight weeks - one year in BBC 
terms, allowing for Christmas, sports events and other potential 
breaks. 

The stated budget, however, meant some drastic rethinking. 
Estimates to design all the elaborate sets, costumes and props for 
the science fiction shows were coming in, and they were not cheap. 
Even the historical travelogues, with their resource to tap existing 
stocks of costumes and sets, were not proving that great as money 
savers. Something had to go. 

Eventual casualties were principles and scripts. Desirable 
though the four parters might be story-wise, both Whitaker and 
Verity Lambert recognised the expense overheads in having so 
many 'first nights' (ic: new serials with new props, sets, cast, etc.). 
In monetary terms it made a lot more sense to extend episode 
numbers within a serial, thereby getting more television hours 
with fewer changes in location. 

The full quota of how many and whose scripts went west in this 
rethink will probably never be known. The only title officially 
identified as havii^ been lost was Malcolm Hulke's telepJay, 'The 
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Hidden Planet', which explored the idea of Earth having an 
identical twin diametrically opposite on the far side of the Sua. For 
Doctor Who this was i ssni ioss. Not only wasita toss to the series 
of M^odna Hulke fo* a good many years, it was also a nail in the 
coffin of the show's bid to be genuinely educative. 

Several of the temaining stories needed the grafting of an extra 
episode - a mow ultimately eontributary towards the whole shift 
in emphasis Doctor Who underwent before it even reached the TV 
screens. 

Coburn's first story, however, was kept inviolate. It had to be, if 
only succinctly to show the BBC and, later, the audience at home, 
what the series was all about. 

David Whitafcer devised the balance of the four main characters, 
dtawing, perhaps predictably, from the literature close to his 
heart. Hero of the series would be Ian Chesterton, an everyday 
individual catapulted, like Richard Hannay in The Thirty Nine 
Steps, from suburban normality into a fight for survival, armed 
only with wits, ingenuity and physical prowess. Like Hannay, 
Chesterton would adapt quickly to the strangeness of his new 
environment, evolving into a pillar of strength on whom the 
audience knew they could depend in times of crisis; 

In Whitaker's character brief to writers, Ian was stipulated as 
being a teacher of applied science, a 27-year-old graduate from an 
Hnglish 'red brick' university on whom the Doctor's teenage 
companion might have a crush. He would be a good physical 
specimen, a gymnast, dexterous with his hands and patient cnBUgh 
to deal with the Doctor in his irascible moods. He would 
occasionally dash with the Doctor on decisions, but would be able 
to make inteUigent enquiry and bring sound common sense to bear 
in moments of stress. 

Perhaps not a million miles from Hannay's unwilling female 
companion in The Thirty Nine Steps was Barbara Wright, the 
human element in the series. Whereas Ian would be resourceful 
and brave, Barbara would be the voice of reason, relating their 
experiences in human terms. She would stoically accept her role as 
a prisoner in space, coming to terms with it as Whitaker believed 
any balanced individual would do. 

■Whitaker's notes refer to Barbara as 'an attractive 23-year-oId 
history teacher, timid, but capable of sudden courage'. There was 
no initial prospect of romance between her and Ian, but it was 
suggested her admiration for the man would sometimes lead to 
under-currents of antagonism between her and Susan. 

In formulating the Doctor, Whitaker drew on literature's most 
famous detective, Sherlock Holmes. Conan Doyle's celebrated 
creation had never been fully explained in the books, the ploy of 
writing the novels from Doctor Watson's perspective avoiding any 
need to explain or qualify Holmes's astonishing brilliance and 
motivation. 

This, in similar vein, was what David Whitaker wanted for the 
Doctor. Newman's guidelines had advised 'old, crotchety, senile 
but brilliant' for the personality. Whitaker added, and stressed, 
the qiialities of enigma, mystery and remoteness. People would 
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marvel at his cleverness, but they would never understand the 
person beneath it. In Whitakcr's eyes the suffix Who in the 
Doctor's title would refer to mystery rather than amnesia. 

The fourth member of the party, Newman had .said, should be a 
teenage girl from the Doctor's home planet - a nwdern figure 
identifiable to the younger age-group Doctor Who was hoping to 
attract. This role was initially left somewhat vague until Anthony 
Coburn advanced the suggestion she should be the Doctor's 
granddaughter. Whitakcr considered this notion and approved its 
inclusion in the script. 

Between them, Whitaker and Coburn devised the first episode's 
opening in an English school. Susan had persuaded her 
grandfather to let her spend some time in this era to gain an 
appreciation of its customs and opportunities. However, being m 
aUen, her astonishing depths of knowledge in some spheres, 
coupled with incredible ignorafloe in others, would be the tri^^er 
to launch Ian and Balbata on their qiigst t® discijwr the tnith 
about her. 

Reportedly Coburn also advanced the name TARDIS to 
represent the bridge between how the ship would appear on the 
outside, and its size inside, namely Time And Relatiise DisieBM«HS 
In Space - a neat piece of apocrypha to side-srep explaining the 
revolutionary media sf concept of not having the space-ship's 
interior at all resemble its exterior. 

Having fleshed out the frames of the characters, Whitaker 
virtually gave Coburn a free hand in his teleplay, needing to 
concentrate instead on the vast amoimt of work involved in 
reshaping the series with the less or deferment of so many 
storylines. 

Foremost among his worries was a storyline from a writer 
initially recommended to him by Dennis Spooner - Terry Nation. 
After first of all declining to write for the scries. Nation eventually 
agreed after a row with his former employer, comedian Tony 
Hancock, left him with no income to pay for a central heating 
system he was having installed at home. 

But, as things transpired, it was Nation's eventual storyline, 
imiially titled 'The Mutants' that was to set the seal on the way 
the seience fiction stories would be handled within Doctor Who's 
structiu:e. 

Although happy at first with the series concept as handed to him 
by Donald Wilson, David Whitakcr's under-lying love for 
'ripping yarn' storytelling was threatening to draw him into 
conflict with Newman's wish to present educative and allegorical 
discussion of social issues within the show's framework. Matters 
came to a head when Anthony Coburn delivered his second 
storyline, a science fiction adveBture set on tbirtiethKientury 
Earth, titled simply 'The Robots'. 

At this time in the planet's history the human race had become 
extinct, having perished by some global catastrophe, and had been 
succeeded by their immortal robot servants. These highly 
intelligent androids, perfect except for their total inability to think 
creatively, had devised a super robot which they intended should 
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lead them. However, no sooner had they buih such a machine than 
they recognised in it the inherent dangers of a heartless device 
capable of original thought. Accepting the only logical course of 
action the robots had shut down the machine, even though it 
meant they too sank into inertia as a consequence. 

Into this situation would arrive the time-travellers who, not 
knowing the reason behind the world's stagnation, would 
re-activate first the robots and then the machine, learning to their 
cost that heartless, electronic megalomania is infinitely worse than 
emotion-based megalomania. 

The standpoint of Coburn's story was an extrapolation of 
machine intelligence, written at a time when computers were only 
just beginning to encroach into the commercial environment of 
Britain. 

It was an intelligent, thought-provoking script, but in 
Whitaker's eyes it just did not work. The vital ingredient of 
popular appeal was not there despite several bids to rejig the story. 
Comparing it with Nation's material produced a no-contest 
vmmt. 

The aftermath of Whitaker junking 'The Robots' in favour of 
*The Mutants' as the sf showpiece story will probably never be 
known, particularly as both writers are now dead. What is 
noticeable, however, is that Anthony Coburn never wrote for the 
series again after 'The Tribe of Gum', and even on that story he 
did none of the rewriting which followed the less-lhan-successful 
screening of the pilot episode to BBG Department heads. 

However, while 'The Robots' did little to galvanise Whitaker's 
enthusiasm, Terry Nation's story certainly did. It was only the 
third script to be completed iJCobum's 'The Tribe of Gum' serial, 
retitled 'Doctor Who and 100,000 BC, and John Lucarotti's 
'Journey to Cathay" preceding it), but at once Whitaker felt he had 
found the right niche for Doctor Who\ presentation of science 
fiction. 'The Mutants' later to be renamed 'The Daleks', was a 
morality play, but with the moral element very much left of the 
centre stage which belonged, quite rightly he felt, to a 
straightforward clash between good and evil. 

What attracted Whitaker greatly to 'The Daleks' was the 
mythology aspect of the story. Throughout the script were 
continual references to the history of Skaro, the background of the 
Thais, the evolution of the Daleks and the strangeness of their 
world. Like the Greek and Egyptian legends of old, here was 
material to fire the imagination of writer, reader and viewer alike - 
broad in its scope and with a fine attention to detail. Terry Nation 
had succeeded in carving a foreign world every bit as believable as 
Lucarotti's carefully researched account of life in twelfth-century 
Cathay. 

When, later, 'The Daleks' took the viewing public by storm 
David Whitaker contributed every bit as much as Terry Nation to 
the wave of Dalekmania which threatened to overwhelm the 
toyshops, book counters, newspaper stands, cinema aisles and 
theatre seats of Great Britain. 

His. passionate belief in the strength of the Doctor Who ethos saw 



The Daick comic strip from 
TV21 which David Whitaker 
scripted between 1965 and 
1966. The strip concluded with 
the Daleks discovering Earth's 
location, thereby acting as a 
prequel for the TV storv ' The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth'. 
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Dedication 

'I think that if I Uve to be ninety, a little of the magic of Doctor 
Who vM still cliJig ta me' 

William Hartndl, 
the Original Doctor 
1908-1975 

This book is dedicated lo Sydney Newman and to the mfeiliery of 
David Whitaker and William Hartnell - the Man, Myth and Magic 
of Doctor Who. 

And also to l^aully and Phil: much needed islands of sanity and 
insanity. 



him extending its repertoire into a whole nmge of media. He wrote 
two novels for Frederick Mullet Ltd based on the series, and the 
very first Doctor Who annual for World Distributors. He 
co-authored the first Dalek movie, and wrote dialogue for the 
second virtually single-handedly. He penned the 1964 stage play, 
('ursc of ihe Daleks, and spent two years writing all the back page 
Dalek comic strips for TV 21, only to see much of the credit for all 
the above going - mth the royalties- to Tony Nation. As a BBC 
employee, Whitaker could oiiy receive his mondily salary. 
Anything he pioneered, created or evolved for the ^ies, up to his 
resignation from the BBC in 1964, was owned lock, stock and 
barrel hy the Corporation. 

Despite living virtually in the shadow wf Terry Nation all 
ihri>ugh his Doctor Who career. XX'hilakcr was the natural choice 
when (icrr\' Dax is and S\dnc\' Newman came It) revise the 
Doctor's character lor Patrick 1 roughton in 1966. Newman 
especially had faith in Whitaker as the ideal weaver of Doctor Who 
stories. As June Barry sums up: 

'David crafted and shaped Doctor Who. Sydney and Donald 
evolved the frame, but the myth came from him. 

'He worked harder on the show than anyone else, steering many 
of the wriiers he brought into Doctor Who. And he created far 
more than he is ever given credit for ..." 
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Synopsis: The many continents of the planet Marinus are the 
settings for this six part adventure as the Doctor's party find 
themselves on a quest to locate the missing keys to the Conscience 
of Marinus. 

The TARDIS lands on the shores of an island surrounded by a 
sea of acid. At the island's summit is the magnificent pyramid 
which houses the Conscience Machine - a massive artifact built 
centuries ago to bring peace to this once- troubled world. The 
machine works by erasing emotions from the minds of the peoples 
of Marinus, substituting tranquillity and calm for aggression and 
greed. Recently, however, its power has been waning. 

The black masked Voord, led by the power-hungry Yartek, 
have taken advantage of the machine's weakening energies to 
develop an Immuniser. Now they are intent upon capturing the 
Conscience Lo use its influence for their own ends. 

All this the Doctor and his group learn from the aged Keeper of 
the Gonseience, Arbitan. He further explains that before the 
max:hine can be opei^ted five micro^irctiit feeys^must be in place. 
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He has one of them, the remaining four having been scattered over 
the planet for security. Arbitan persuades the tirae'travellers to go 
in search of the keys. With them he can reprogram the Conscience 
to overcome the Voord's immunisation, and re-establish peace on 
Marinus. 

Arbitan gives each of them a 'Travel Dial', a wrist-watch 
shaped device that permits instantaneous teleportaiion to the zones 
where the keys are hidden. They must recover the keys before the 
Voord seize the island. 

Their first journey is to the stone city of Morphoton - an idyllic 
civihsation whose iixhabitants apparently dehght in serving others. 
However, Barbara is first to discover it is all a facade. A race of 
brain creatures rules the city, sapping the wills and minds of 
newcomers until they become witless slaves of the creatures. 

Narrowly escaping enslavement Ian, Barbara and Susan, plus 
Arbitan's daughter Sabetha and her lover Altos, move on to a 
jtmgle where the vegetation is hostile. There they recover two keys 
firom the aged scientist Darrius — one a false key, the other real. 

A snowy wasteland yields the third key, but only after a 
desperate struggle with its guardians, the Ice Soldiers. 

The fourth key proves the most difficult to locate. Reunited 
with the Doctor in the capital city of Millenius, Ian finds himself 
facing a charge of murder amidst a civilisation believing a 
defendant guilty until proven innocent. Only after a web of 
intrigue has been broken are the true culprits revealed. 

On their return to the Conscience Island the travellers find the 
Voord in control, and Arbitan dead, Yartek himself is now the 
Keeper and by various threats and deceptions he prises the keys 
from them. Too late Yartek discovers one key to be the fake one. 
The Conscience is destroyed. From now on the people of Marinus 
mvKt ii&d thA mm answers. 



Background: The sheer number of sets required per week toade 
this story something of a Designer's nightmare for Raymond 
Cusick. Each episode brought with it a succession of new sets and 
new working constraints. 

Part One was ihc most complex episode - requiring an alien 
beach set, the exteriors and interiors of a majestic pyramid, ftill 
side midget submarine props, a set of working miniatures, inlay 
shots, plus a full-size rendition of the Conscience Machine. 

As with most of the Doctor Who stories of this period, the job of 
building all the special hardware and models was fanned out to the 
Shawcraft firm of prop-builders. 

The other episodes were slightly easier insofar that some of the 
'fiats' (the walls of a set) could come from stock held at the BBC. 
But even here, problems arose. Proposing to use a set of stock 
'rock walls' for the caves in the 'Snows of Terror' episode, Cusick 
discovered too late they were in fact 'stone walls', thereby 
requiring very, very low key li#iang throughout the ^sode to 

disguise this blatant fact. Thrmurdero?ArHtan, 

Low-key lighting and black drapes also disgtiised the absence of Keeper of the Conscience of 
budget sufficient to afford a full set for the Brain Creatures seen in Marinus (George Caulouris). 



the in»e Vdvet Web'. However, as Cusick maintained, 

oace the audience had seen people coming and going through a 
stone doorway they would subconsciously assume the rest of the 
set to be stone as well. 

Also from stock came many of the set dressings, including one 
latticed wall divider used in virtually every episode for a different 
function. 

Strangely, for a Doctor Who story, the alien villains ol i he piece, 
the Voord, were seen only in Episode One and in half of Episode 
Six. CostuBie Supendser Dsqduie Date designed their appearance, 
basing their shape on a standard skin-diver's wet suit. TTie maslcs, 
however, were specially constructed - made from heavy-duty, 
vulcanised rubber and fitted by stretching them over the actors' 
heads so that they clamped underneath the nose and at the back of 
the crown. 

An aspect of this story was the total absence of the Doctor from 
Episode Three and Four. This stemmed from a need to give the 
regular cast hoUdays during the otherwise pimishing year-long 
recording schedule. Throughout the Sixties various means were 
employed to give the cast time off, though not normally for longer 
than one week at a time. In 'The Aztecs' Susan appears only 
briefly in a filmed insert during Part Three. SimilLirly, in Part Two 
of 'The Reign of Terror' one filmed insert disguises William 
Russell's absence thai week. And in Pan Four of " The Dalck 
Invasion of Earth' the back view of 'actor's double' Edmund 
Warwick substitutes for William Hartnell's presence in that 
episode. 

Stock film of snowy wastelands, blizzard conditions, howling 
wolves, etc. enhanced the setting for the 'Snows of Terror' 
episode. Buying the rights to use a section from a feature film, or 
even an off-cut from a film, was, and remains, a standard practice 
open to Directors confined by the limits of budgeting. At aroimd 
£S per foot in 1964 it was not considered too expensive. 
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Synopsis: The spectre of warfare fought through the mind looms 
up before the Doctor and his friends as they swap the bright 
illtunination of the TARDIS for the dark, claustrophobic interior 
of an orbiting space rocket. 

At first the companions think they have stumbled across a dead 
ship; the crew lies slumped over the flight deck controls, their 
heartbeats non-existent. Remarkably, though, the condition of the 
pilots - a man, Maidand, and a woman, Carol - proves only 
temporary. With a little help from the time-travellers they wake to 
full eonsdousness, explaining their former state as a catatonic 
trance induced by the inhabitants of the world they are orbiting, 
the Setisorites. 

The Sensorites, it transpires, are a race of relepaths adept in the 
control of the mind. Ever since his ship approached this world - 
the Sense-Sphere - Maitland's crew have been subjected to 
Unmasked fer rehearsals, the telepathic assault, a process which has sent the vessel's 
Stnsotiie leaders debate the mineralogist quite mad. 

arrisal of their visitors. The Doctor's party are drawn unwillmgly into this conflict on 
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discovering someone, or something, has removed the lock of the 
TARDIS - effectively stranding them aboard the rocket. Attempts 
to pilot the craft prove useless. The Sensorites' combined power of 
illusion is great enough to swamp even the Doctor's deductive 
abilities. 

A sensitive herself, Susan is first to feel the bids by the 
Sensorites to make tdepa^c contact. They want a meeting, they 
intiinate, and see boariing for that purpose now. 

Confrontation with ihe two envoys is very eye-opening. Despite 
their gift as mental giants, the Sensorites arc physically quite 
innocuous - small, corpulent and soli-spokcn, they have extreme 
aversions to loud noise and darkness. These weaknesses the 
Doctor ruthlessly exploits in a bid to regain his lock. But the two 
'warriors' explain that ever since the first Earth party came to the 
Sense-Sphere years ago, repaying kindness with treachery in a bid 
to seize control of the planet's rich stocks of the metal 
molybdenum^ ail humans are now nmde permanent prisoners. The 
S^serites are pacifists and so cannot idU. 

The Doctor, Ian, Susan and Carol travel down to the Sense- 
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Infuriated hy the Sensorites 
impeninenee. llic l^oetor tells 
them exactly why they are 
going to renim the lock of his 
TARDIS! 



Sphere caintalj Witib John, whom the Scnsoritcs have offered to 
cure, to meet Ae rulers and to try and negotiate a settlement of 
their differences. 

Though greeted with courtesy and politeness by the First and 
Second Elders, the intrusion of more humans onto the Sense- 
Sphere is ci)\ enh' opposed by the City Administrator. 

Ian falls vieiim to a disease which, for a long time, has been 
kilhng the Sensorites and which the Doctor traces to the city's 
water supply. Venturing into the city's underground reservoirs the 
Doctor finds cliuaps cf Deadly Nightshade growing, and also a 
party of human survivors from the first expedition. 

Led by a madman, the hiunaas have been poisoning the water 
supply. With help from Susan and a recovered Ian the renegades 
are caught. With the wily Administrator also arrested for treason 
the First Elder agrees to release both the TARDIS and Maitland's 
ship - on condition no further human expeditions will journey to 
the Sense-Sphere . . . 




Badtgioaiut: Wdttcm i^ by pbywtigbt Petier R. Newniaa, t^s 
story was David Wliitaker's own inspiiation, aiming to show tliat 

not all the alien races in the Universe were hostile killers like the 
Voord and the Daleks. 

In consultation with Associate Producer Mcrvyn Pinficld, who 
would direct the first four episodes, Whitaker won an agreement 
that everything should be done to portray the Sensorites as timid, 
sympathetic creatures, leaving true villainy to the beast present, if 
mostly dormant, in the hearts of men. 

Acc^tii^ this brief, Gostume md Make-up Supervisors 
Dt^ihne Dare and Jill Summers designed the Sensorites precisely 
to suggest all the above. 

The fabric masks were built over an iiiidcrskuU frame. With 
no-one at the BBC at that time skilled enough in working latex 
rubber the masks were solid, ie; the mouths, checks, noses and 
eyes did not move. Nevertheless, by not extending the underskull 
over the chin, and by eoverii^ the tower part the mask &bric in 
hair, enough jaw movement was permined for the actors to convey 
speech with some realism. 

The shape of the masks was crafted to suggest a combination of 
'wise old man' with cat-like timidity, the former emphasised by 
the size of their skulls plus strands of wispy hair and beards, the 
latter by the feline expressions sculpted onto the faces, each one of 
which was different. 

On the costume side the addition of 'Mickey Mouse' feet strove 
to give them both an alien and a slightly comic appearance, again 
emphasising the points Whitaker wanted stressed team the script 
about these quizzical Uttle xenophobics. 

In casting the Sensorites Mervyn Pinfield went deliberately for 
older, more rotund actors. An unlikely choice, many would have 
thought, was comedian Peter Glaze to pla\ the role of the evil City 
Administrator. As it turned out the selection of Glaze (who later 
played a comic Doctor in a Christmas pantomime for the 
children's variety show Crackerjack) proved inspired. Even on his 
death, nearly twenty years later, the obituaries did not forget 
Glaze's role in Doctor Who. 

Episodes Four and Five saw the turn of Jacqueline Hill 
(Barbara) to take a fortnight's holiday - her character being 
conveniently left aboard the space-craft, the sets of which are not 
seen again after Part Three. 

While the story experienced no hiccups in production, it did 
cause something of a furore on its first tran^nission in the UK. 
Due to the over-nmning of the Wimbledon W^nen's Singles 
tomis final on 4 July, the BBC elected to postpone Episode Three 
imtil the followinjg w^cead. Reportedly & BBC switchboards 
were jammed wi£ complaints most of ^t Saturday evening. 
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Story Editor 
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Associate Producer 
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David Conroy 
Valerie McCiimmon 
Daphne Dsoe 
Jill Summers 

Norman Kay 
David Whitakcr 
Raymond P. Cusick 
Mervyn Pinfield 
Verity Lambert 
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DATieeROUS 



Ventv Lambert, the Hrsr 
producer ol Docm Wlw and 
today one of the most 
suce«ssfiil producers in the 
©ounta^. 



Not gifted as a mind reader, Verity Lambert's initial reaction to 
Sydney Newman's offer to produce Doctor Who was one of 
puzzlement. With ABC site had, in several capacities, worked on a 
great variety of shows - light enlerlainmenl, quiz programmes, 
music and arts broadcasts - but never once with anything for 
children. Yet here she was, on the top floor of the BBC's 
Television Centre, being asked to shape a new serial designed to 
appeal to the one audience bracket of wWch she had no 
understanding. 

Only as discussions settled down to specifics did some of the 
reasoning become clear. Sydney Newman wanted an extension of 
the 'kitchen sink' drama approach he had evolved to such critical 
acclaim with Armchair Theatre^ one production with which Verity 
Lambert was well acquainted. The BBC's Children's Department, 
Newman felt, was still catering for only a small proportion of the 
nation's youngsters: the ordered few for whom parents bought 
Look & Leant, The Eagle or maybe even Hotspur. Doctor Who 
would tempt those, but more importantly also the uncatcred-for 
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majority who revelled in Buster, Valiant or the directly derivative 
TV Comic. As a bright and promising student of Armchair Theatre 
Sydney Newman felt Verity Laraben was right for the Producer's 
post, in spite of her distinct lack of yearsi being only twenty-seven 
at the time of her appointment. 

Considering this inexperience, plus Verily Lambert's dearth of 
knowledge of TV technology and internal BBC procedures, 
Donald Wilson bestowed upon her a guardian in the guise of 
Mervyn Pinfield, who would be Doctor Who's technical adviser 
under a job tide of Associate Producer. 

Pinfield's work in television prior to Doctor Who had been 
extensive. Very technically minded, he had been instrumental in 
training a lot of young Directors and PAs in the art of using the 
television medium to its fullest extent. For the last few years 
Pinfield had been based with the Langham Group, a somewhat 
elitist special projects body under Anthony Pellisier charged with 
producing very experimental forms of drama - using technique^ 
like inlay, overlay and spUt screening; for example, matting 
caption sUdc backgrounds over black drape stages. It was at the 
Langham studios (a BBC premises near Broadcasting House) that 
Mervyn Pinfield and his team hit upon the idea of pointing a video 
camera at its own monitor and recording the resulting 'visual 
feedback' (howlaround). Part of the test film they shot from these 
sessions (a sequence of 'rushing clouds') went into ihc Doctor Who 
opening title graphics, again devised by Pinfield in association with 
Bernard Lodge of the Graphics Unit. 

(Pinfield's most remembered invention for the BBC was the 
TelepsBBipter, an easel-mounted, hand-wound scroll which bore 
the text read by Sports Commentators, Newsreaders and 
Announcers in lieu of the script . Originally tilled the 
'Piniprompter' the device, now termed an 'Autocue', is in use 
worldwide. However, being a BBC staff employee like David 
Whilakcr, Pinfield could claim none of the potentially hUge 
royalties due normally from such an invention.) 

Mervyn Pinfield's role as Associate Producer on Doctor Who was 
agreed to be mostly in an advisory capacity. Verity Lambert would 
have artistic control over, and generally the casting vote in any 
decisions about, the programme. Pinfield would be on hand to 
guide her as she learned the job of producing, and to recommend 
ways of realising on screen any technical requirements raised in the 
scripts. For instance: how does one convey to an audience the 
notion of a ship travelling in time? 

As tools to begin her new job, Sydney Newman handed Verity 
Lambert two documents. The first was the series format, the 
second was the results of a study undenaken by Cambridge 
University into children's perceptions of Television, as assessed 
from Newman's previous science fiction ouung, Pathfirtiers in 
Space. Both proved to be valuable direction pointers. 

'The formal very cleverly set up ihosc four characters lo 
perform certain dramatic functions that were very useful for us,' 
says Verity Lambert. 'The Doctor was irascible, unpredictable 
and, as Sydney pointed out to rae, his character would be very 



useful if soinething started to gel boring in a script. If that 
happened, or you started to get bogged down in an episode, you 
could always use the Doctor as a diversion. You see, it was entirely 
within his character to create a situation Of interest either by being 
excessively cantankerous as an old man, or by exhibiting his 
somewhat childish traits. 

'The Cambridge University report I read with great mterest 
because I had no understanding of children, not havmg any of my 
own. The one thing I remember taking from that report was the 
teconunendation about how one should present drama to children; 
that you don't patronise, you don't talk down. Children are as 
perceptive as adults really, it's just that their perception is shghtly 
different and so there are certain things you don't deal with. 

'By the time I'd finished reading the report I was tairly 
confident thai if I, as an adult, accepted what was on that screen as 
being right, valid and interesting, then it would be the same for a 
child - provided I Uxik out any excessive sexuality and violence. 
My brief was to work for 8 to 14-year-olds, the group examined in 
the report, not younger children where there are different 
problems in coawying drama.' 

The limits Doctor Who would go in presenting 'real life drama' 
Verity Lambert worked out with David Whilaker once the two 
began collaborating on story content. An early rule-of-lhumb was 
to avoid any extremes of emotional behaviour. Extemporised hate 
would not be covered, nor would the tragedy of loss. At the other 
end of the scale, romantic interest would only exist at a very 
superficial level, and certainly there would be no question of 
relationships forming between the TARDIS incumbents. This had 
to be so. Verity Lambert maintained, because of all the other 
elements covered in the show: 

'I didn't consider overt romantic interest because Doctor Who 
was an adventure story. Also il had to be a means by which 
children could assimilate knowledge through waiehli^ these 
serials, particularly the ones set in the past.' 

The egvemen story was finished , and ready in script form by the 
time Verity Lambert arrived at the BBC, the only change from the 
format she had read being the shift of Susan into the role of 
granddaughter to the Doctor. This was at Anthony Coburn's 
insistence, who felt there was something 'not quite right' about an 
unspoken-for teenage girl travelling about the Universe with an old 
man. Initially Verity Lambert was resistant to this change, only in 
retrospect agreeing this gave Susan's character greater depth than 
otherwise might have been possible; 

'I found it very difficult to judge that first script. I think, 
because I had been working on Armchair Theatre, I was used to a 
certain style of drama, so when I saw the first Doctor Who script 
my first reaction was, after the first half hour, all we were left with 
was a lot of hairy-chested cavemen jumping around, grunting and 
going "Ug". Probably had I been there at the point of 
commissioning I would not have chosen that story. I thought it 
was a very difficult and dangerous one for us to start out with. It's 
very hard to invest reality into people running around with clubs 
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anUng fimny noises. I think we were lucky to get aw^ with it, 
and lucky to get a Director like Waris Hussein who Hiaaaged to 
create this very strange quality in the cavemen that made them so 
interesting.' 

A lot of Verity Lambert's involvement at ABC TV had been in 
the realm of scripts, hence in their early days together she and 
David Whitaker worked very closely in the selecting of Doctor Who 
stoiies and the nature of their content. Between four and six 
episodes was Verity Laiiibert's ideal length for a story, preferring 
the latter as it gave more opportunity for character development 
which, in her belief, audiences appreciated. 

The problems encountered on the cavemen story prefaced the 
decision to drop Anthony Coburn s second storv. 'The Robots'. 
Doctor Who demanded a certam style of writmg which, in the eyes 
of the Production Oflice, the second script |ust did not contain. 

'Tony was an exceedmgly good writer, but he was not naturally 
a Doctor Who writer, and I think David felt that too. There were a 
1st or arguments about those first four half hours where I think it 
beeamc apparent that Tony wanted to write a different type of 
series to the one David and I wanted. That became even more 
apparent when the second script came m, and so we had to drop it. 
In many ways that does tend to be a common occurrence on new 
shows when nobody has yet seen the type of programme the 
Producer and Story Editor have in mind.' 

The push to get the first story into the can proved a very lough 
course indeed, especially for a fledgling Producer used to the more 
singular ways of commercial Television. The BBC, as a corporate 
body, comprised many departments and divisions, many 
inter-related and many, frequently, with axes to grind. Almost 
from its first departmental production meeting Doctor Who ioxmd 
itself the target of several wielded axes. 

'We weren't liked at all to begin with, especially by the 
Children's Department who resented the fact that a programme 
aimed at 8 to 14-year-olds had been given to the Drama Group, 
and not to them.' 

The crux ttf the rows centred around a belirf that Sydney 
Mswman, promoted from ITV into a very senior position and 
given virtual carle blanche to reshape the BBC's drama output, was 
carrying out his task by bringing in other friends and associates 
from 1 TV in place of BBC staff who felt they could equally rise to 
the challenges. As Doctor Who swung into production, envious 
eyes in the Children's Department studied its apparendy lavish 
costume and set provisions, distincdy convinced that the 
prc^amme was being made with an inflated budget won at the 
expense of cutbacks in standard children's output. What none of 
them chose to believe was Doctor Who's initial budget of just 
£2,500 per episode, and that the lavish costumes and sets for the 
historical serials were hired out from theatrical costumiers or were 
hand-me-downs from previous BBC period dramas. Only in one 
respect was any real money spent on Doctor Who, and that was for 
the TARDIS set in Episode One, the cost of which was spread out 
anyway throughout the rest of the season. 
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As other departments, such as Visual Effects, joined in the 
unofficial boycott (^Doctor Who (see Chapter Five), Verity 
Lambert, Mervyn Pinfield and their team had to fall back on 
ingenuity from their Designers and Directors, plus backing from 
Sydney Newman and Donald Wilson who both maintained great 
faith in the prospects of the show. This faith extended to allowing- 
Verity Lambert considerable freedom in choosing her Directors, a 
key area where selecting the right type of Director was as 
knportant as finding the right sort of author. 

'Sydney decided that Doctor Who should be a place where young 
people worked. 1 was a young Producer, and he thought it would 
be a good training ground for promising up-and-coming Directors 
as well. He felt that, on the whole, we should aim for people who 
had come off the BBC training course, who weren't yet ready to 
tackle major dramas, but who needed to cut their teeth on 
something demanding. So, with some limitations, I was allowed to 
choose new Directors whose short training films I'd seen, or who'd 
maybe done a couple of other jobs in serials, and get them to prove 
their mettle. 

'Waris Hussein was a good example. I think he'd done a few 
Compact's up to then, but he was marvellous. In all I think I only 
insisted on one cut to anything he did, and that was the fight 
between the two cavemen in the first story which ended with one 
of them smashing a rock down on the other's head. You didnt see 
it, of course, but if I remember correctly, Waris had added to the 
film the sound effect of a raw cabbage being crushed. I asked him 
to take that out, but I 'm sure that was the only edit I ever insisted 
on from his work, which otherwise was super. 

'Occasionally it was a bit hairy dealing with new Directors 
who'd just come off the course, so I liked to balance things by 
inctading a few established stalwarts, like Christopher Barry, 
whom I could relv on to be very efficient and get shows together 
on time. With the first Daick one, for example, I lei Richard 
Martin, again a new Director, do a few episodes but under the 
wings of Christopher who set up the serial and so, kind of, held his 
hand while he eased himself into the role of Director, which was 
good experience for him,, I think Mervyn did the same with 
Douglas Camfleld on the LilHput story ['Planet of Giants'] we did 
later.' 

27 September 1963 stands as the day the cameras first began 
rolhng to record an episode of Doctor Who. This was 'An 
Unearthly Child', the series opener whose eerie prologue, the 
camera tracking around the Victorian buttresses and stairwells of 
the 76 Totter's Lane jimkyard, was accompanied by a playing of 
the fuU 1' 18" title music. Composed by Ron Grainer and arranged 
by DeUa Derbyshire and other members of the BBC Radiophonic 
Workshop, this music started life as an idea in the back of Verity 
Lambert's mind. 

'1 wanted something that was melodic but yet didn't sound like 
any conventional grouping of instruments. In other words, I didn't 
want anything recognisable used at all. Initially I happened to be 
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watching a monitor at the BBC on which was an item about a 
group of French musicians who played their music on glass tubes. 
It stmok me as woaderful stuffj so I got in touch and tried to get 
them to do the music for Doctor Who, but they just didn't have the 
time. 

'So then 1 had an idea that if I went to a composer who wrote 
very tuneful music, but asked him to work electronically rather 
than with instruments, I might end up with what I wanted, which 
was music the ear could relate to, rather than musique concrete 
which was the other sort of electronic music being done at the 
time. 

'I went to Ron Grainer, who had written themes for 
programmes like Maigret and Steptoe and Son, and asked him how 
he would feel trying to achieve a melody electronically. He jtimped 
at it. 

'I can't remember now if the titles came before the music, or 
the music before the titles. I would lend to think the titles came 
first as it was usual to show a composer something of what you 
were envisaging. Interestingly enough, the Monday after the first 
episode was shown, a film company rang us up to ask how the 
titles had been done. For me that was vindication for the 
disagreements I'd had with Sydney Newman and Donald Wilson, 
both of whom saw the music and titles after they'd been done and 
said they didn't like them. In fact Sydney said, "You've got to 
change them", which 1 refused to do.' 

The row over the titles was just one of several run-ins Verity 
Lambert had with her two department heads m the early months, 
parttculatly over the first episode. Stiangely enough these 
stemmed not from any hostiUty towards Doctor Who the concept - 
all three were thoroughly supportive of the format - only from 
reservations Wilson and Newman had about the way Verity 
Lambert and David Whitaker were interpreting their prodigy. 

Viewing the pilot episode Newman and Wilson were distinctly 
unhappy. Not only was production somewhat shpshod - with 
cameras crashing into scenery, sound effects drowning out voices, 
etc - but the whole dramatic structure was wrong in their eyes too. 
Caburn's script stated that Susan came from the forty-ninth 
century: too precise a reference for a series modelling itself on 
mystery. The Doctor was heftily criticised for being almost 
malevolent in his attitude towards the school teachers - too much 
of William Hartnell's 'hard-nosed' image was shining through* 
The result was a 'carpeting' for the entire production team and m 
explicit instruction to go back, do it again, and gel it right. 

Three weeks on from 27 September, 'An Unearthly Child' was 
rerecorded, with only the model and film footage being re-used 
from the pilot. This time around Waris Hussein used a full 
complement of four cameras instead of the two he had opted to use 
in the pilot, having expressed a preference then to experiment with 
'moving camera technique'. 

This version did receive: approval and the weekly cycle of 
episode recording commmced in earnest. But a new row was just 
around the corner. 
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Both David Whitaker and Verity Lambert ifsd been captivated 
by Terry Nation's Dalek story right from the moment they saw the 
first 'treatment' (story idea). The script was commissioned quickly 
to replace Coburn's dropped 'The Robots' story and thereby 
maintain the balance between historical and luturistic advennitiSj 
and production was scheduled and slotted to follow on a weeklftSSr 
from 'The Tribe of Gum'. A fortnight later Lambert and 
Whitaker got summsiisd itj the Head of Serials' office to discuss 
'The Daleks' . , . 

'Donald "Wilson hated it. He called David and I in and said he 
had read the scripts and thought they were terrible. He didn't like 
the idea, he didn't like the writmg ... In fact he virtually told us 
we shouldn't do it. David and I then had to tell him we didn't 
have any choice because at that time there were no other futuristic 
stories ready. We needed to alternate between the past and the 
future, and while we had two good historical scripts in, none of the 
writ^ David had commissioned had yet produced anything set in 
the fumre which we could use. 

'However, in fairness to hiw, after we'd done "The Daleks" 
and it had been so successful, Donald Wilson said to me, "I 
clearly don't know anything about this series, and you do, so I'll 
leave you alone", which was nice of him.' 

The first episode of Doctor Who was transmitted on Saturday 23 
November 1963, a historic day marking also the aftermath of 
President Kennedy's assassination. So disrupted were the TV 
schedules that day, with vievpers switching between channels to 
glean the latest news from America, that Verity Lambert won 
permission to have 'An Unearthly Child' resereened the following 
Saturday, before 'The Cave of Skulls' (the story's second episode) 
to enable more balanced viewer ratings to be estabUshed. 

Production was mid-way through 'The Daleks' when the first 
survey results came through. The figures were promising, but not 
spectacular, and that was all the ammunition the next round of 
igiponents needed to fire a broadside across Doctor Who's bows. 
And this time they almost succeeded . . . 

'TTtere was a big wave of resistance to Doctor Who all through 
the BBC after we first went out. Aside from the Children's 
Department, the Design Department, in the early weeks, were 
enraged by us; not the Designers themselves, who were abs^uMy 
terrific to us, but tbs people who ran it who were often extremely 
unhelpfid. 

'The first episode was very popular, but the show didn't 
stlddenly take off- which any programme doesn't in four weeks. 
Anyway I was told it had U) finish in thirteen weeks. The BBC 
suddenly decided it wanted to stop Doctor Who. I don't know who 
it was made the decision, I was only a very junior Producer. I was 
called in and told the show was too expensive and was stretching 
facilities far too greatly for a children's programme.' 

Painstakingly Verily Lambert explained to her superiors the 
impracticality of a thirteen week, quarter-year season; the four 
part cavemen story was in the can, the seven part Dalek serial was 
under way, and they were committed to running 'Marco Polo', 
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also seven e|risod$s in igagtk, ^ving a grand total of ej^teen 
Weeks in all. Accepting the (rf tliis situation the matter was 
held over for furthCT leriew at a later Department Head meeting. 
But by that lime, history had been made. 

'During that interim period Doctor Who just tool< off with the 
Dalcks in a way thai nunc of us could have imagined, and aflcr 
that there was no more discussion about it coming otf the air. 

'However, the point is that for quite a long time nobody really 
wanted to know about Doctor Who outside Sydney and Donald. 1 
thoi^t this was quite a plus amiaUy , because we wa» able to get 
away with mtuxter during the beginning, in some ways doing 
things that on paper looked very expensive but in reality balanced 
out over the year we were scheduled.' 

Unquestionably Doctor Who's, biggest champions at the BBC, 
were Sydney Newman and Donald Wilson, the former in 
particular nursing strong personal convictions about the potential 
power of its semi-educational qualities. The early historical serials, 
typified by 'Marco Polo', more than lived up to his expectations, 



History in tiie making: the 
dramatic iirst appearance of the 
Daleks in the episode 'The 
SiUTivots'. ^Wbea he first saw 
the baleks Sydney Newman 
was furious, claiming that 
Lambert had betrayed the 
whole concept ot Doctor Who. 
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drawing much critical pt^e fiom sdiool teadui)^ and parents as 
transmission stimulated children's interest in the periods of history 
under view. 

On the filturistic stories, however, things were vastly different. 
With the imminent launch of BBC 2 less than six months away 
Sydney Newman saw little of Doctor Who afier ihc piloi episodes 
had been approved until, at home on a Saunda\' alicrnoon, he 
watched the first episode featuring the Daiek macliines. His 
reaction to them was explosive, and on Monday morning Verity 
Lambert was hastily summoned to his office. Newman himself 
recounts What transpired: 

'The scene went something like this when I demanded her 
presence in my office: 

Me: "I told you there were to be no bug-eyed monsters in 

Doctor Who." 

Verity: "Honestly Sydney, they are not because . . ." 

Me: "You've betrayed the whole concept. This is a children's 

series ..." 

Verity: "Sydney, listen. The Daleks . . ." 

Me: "Jesus, bug-eyed monsters, cheap-jade sci-fi rubbish . . . 

BEMs . . ." 

Verity (shouting): "They are not\ There's a brain inside those 



metal casings . . .' 




'And then Verity explained that these Daleks were so advanced 
in their technology, that their bndns were so large and their bodies 
so atrophied, they needed the casings to allow them to move. "Uh 
huh," said 1. 1 was not easily pacified but the show had already 
been aired.' 

Newman's anger eventually subsided, mollified in the main by 
the overwhelming hit the Daleks made with the public that so 
proved Verity Lambert and David Whitaker's instincts correct 
again. Like Donald Wilson before, Newman accepted the strength 
of the 'Dalek Factor' and agreed to let Verity Lambert handle 
Doctor Who her way after that, even though it meant his sacrificing 
part of the ideals he had intended the show to represent. With the 
single exception of 'Planet of Giants' (nee 'The Miniscules'), a 
story Newman virtually insisted be done, no other adventure 
attempted to couch its storyline wilhin a 'Let's look at the 
wonders of technology/nature/medicme/etc' learning process. The 
aliens very definitely had taken over. 

The forefronting of the Doctor Who monsters, in the wake of the 
Daleks, was a development which pleased Verity Lambert in that 
it virtually guaranteed constant press interest in the programme. 
As each new creature was unveiled so Fleet Street ran copious 
feature articles, often full page, to highlight what they hoped 
would be the next 'big thing'. But desirable though all this w^, it 
never detracted from Verity Lambert's basic behef that the 
underlying strength of the series lay in its four principal artists, all 
of whom she thought developed the most realistic 
inter-relationships ever forged in a science fiction serie% 
spearheaded, of course, by William Hartliell's magnefic 
interpretation of the Doctor. 

'I thought William Hartnell played the part marvellously. He 
got everything into the character that 1 wanted. He was lovable at 
times, he was completely irritating at times, he could be quite 
frightening at times and, above all, which is why I think the kids 
relatied to him, he was so totally anti-establishment. Children 
related to him so much because they saw in him an adult who 
behaved in the way that they did. He wasn't perfect.' 

In rationahsing these qualities Verity Lambert saw two of 
William Hartnell's previous roles which suggested he might be 
suitable for the character she had in mind. The first was The Army 
Game in which Hartnell played his traditional hard-nut part as 
Sergeant-Major Bullimore. The second, and less obvious, was 
Lindsay Anderson's film This Sporting Life where Hartnell took 
the role of an ageing rugby talent scout; a somewhat sad and 
reflective character who looked back with fondness on his years in 
the game. Combining these two traits. Verity Lambert felt, wouM 
give the Doctor the essential dichotomy between the imperious 
master of his ship, which the Doctor thought he was, and the 
quirky, unpredictable old salt, which he truly was. Other 
candidates for the Doctor included estabhshed character actors like 
Leslie French and Cyril Cusack, either or whom, Lambert 
concurs, could have interpreted the part as well, albeit differently. 
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Cyril Cusack for example, on the strength of his previous 
performances, would have made the Doctor a gentle figure^ 
possibly more in tune with Patrick Troughton's rendering some 
years later. 

'It's very difficult to explain how you cast people because it's 
really to do with instinct. You just get a feeliug that one actor is 
going to give you that certain something which you're looking for. 
Bill did, and right from the start he was thrilled by the part. There 
was no feeling whatsoever that it was a come-down, his doing a 
programme for children. If anything, he was a lirtle nervous about 
his ability to sustain so demanding a role lor filly-two weeks. 

'William Russell I had always, always liked as an aclor. He ha^ 
been Sir Lancelot, which was a heroic character, but what we 
wanted with Ian was someone resonant that the public would 
respond to. Russ looked like a school master, although not quite in 
the stereotype of a middle class school teacher. He bad a sense of 
humom- about him and, 1 suppose, a kind of lesser quij'kiness that 
made him very natural in the part. 

'Jacqueline was the same. I'd known her, and her husband Alan 
Rakoff, for a long time and as I began searching for someone to 
play Barbara I jusl found myself thinking about her. She was 
intelhgent, attractive, but you believed again she could be a school 
teacher. 

'With Susan we auditioned quite a few people before Carole 
Aim came in. But she was just so bubbly and so vivacious, and she 
looked so youmg despite being well over eighteen, that there was 
something almost right for her in the part. And she could scream 
as well . . . Ideally we might have preferred a juvenile actress, but 
with the restrictions on the hours children can work in Television 
w knew we couldn't do it that way.' 

Ironically it was Susan's supposed age of around fifteen that so 
landed Doctor Who in more hot water when the two part 'Edge of 
Destruction' story went out. Featured in that episode was the 
infamous sequence where a concussed Susan menaces Ian, and 
then Barbara, with a pair of sharply-pointed scissors. The 
repercussions of those scenes served to remind Verity Lambert of 
her responsibilities as Producer of a show aimed at youngsters. 

'The full weight of the Children's Department came down on us 
for that scene and, in retrospect, I reaUsed I had made a mistake 
letting that go through. It might have been dubious to have had 
mf of the characters holding the scissors, but because it was the 
child of the foursome doing it, that made it an even bigger 
mistake, which I accepted, putting it down totally to inexperience 
on my behalf. I had to write a letter of apology to the Children's 
Department about the incident, which hadn't done our already 
bad standing with them any good at all.' 

That was the last of the major rows which seemed to haunt the 
Production Office throughout its formative first year, but it was a 
sad indictment that Doctor Who never won full respectabihty as a 
serious drama programme within the Corporation. For most of its 
life, and certainly for its early years, it was either too outspoken to 
be a children's show, but not high-brow enough to be considered 
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Now A SENIOR Designer for the BBC, Raymond Cusick started his 
posi-graduate career as an art teacher. Seeking more of a challenge 
in life he became a Designer in Repertory Theatre for three years 
before applying to join ihe BBC's Design Department in 1960. He 
was accepted as a Design Assistant and became a Designer proper 
in 1962, 

Up until Doctor Who entered his' life in the Autiunn of 1963 he 
worked on many productions, none of them major, and frequently 
in the area of Light Entertainment, on shows such as Sykes and 
Hugh And I. 

Doctor Who came his way almost by accident when he was called 
upon to replace fellow Designer Ridley Scott, later to direct j4Zien, 
who had to drop out at the last minute. For the next two years he 
worked sohdly on the programme, sharing the enormous task of 
desiring sets, visual effects and special praps in the main with 
CBilj! me other Designer, Barry Newbery. 

Due to his position as a BBC staff member Raymond Cusick 
received none of the millions of pounds in royalties generated in 
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as adult eatertaiament. Success was fi>u»l in a Imibo ai«a ntid-way 
between BBC dubiousness and general public enthusiasm. 

'I was mainly concerned with making something that children 
could enjoy and not feel that this was a special programme for 
them, avoiding all the twee and awful things people normally put 
into children's programmes. 1 wanted ihcm to have a programme 
they could say they watched simply because they liked and enjoyed 
it." 
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the wake of the Meks* international success, his sole consolation Designo- Ray Cusick and 
being a one-off Special Meiit payment, even then made only after a '"'""'s'- 
haid-fou^t campaign by his Head of Department. 

Raymond Cusick describes himself as a 'drama man' with an 
interest in history, especially social history and the history of 
aviation. Since leaving Doctor Who. vowing never to return, he has 
had many opportunities to indulge his interests, working on many 
highly aceliteed period dramas, such as The PtUUsm, The Duehess 
OfDvke Street, The Gartering Seed, When the Boat Comes In, To 
Serve Them All My Days and recently the successful Miss M arple 
series. 

Although expressing no preference for science fiction, he has 
been able lo turn his hand to whatever is asked, and his sf output 
includes the classic 'Get Off My Cloud' episode of Out Of The 
Uiikiunvn which, totally by coincidence, featured one of his Daleks 
and the TARDIS prop. 

Together with his wife, Cusick is also the propriety Of a small 
hotel In South London where he keeps many of the constructional 
drawings, paintings and props he designed for Donor Who between 
1963 and 1966. This book represents first publication of these 
drawings and paintings, including the blueprints of the sixties* 
Daick machine iisclf. .Alimg with his immense collection of 
photographs covering the behind-the-scenes making of the stories 
he worked on, they comprise a unique insight into the very early 
years of BBC's Doctor Who series. 
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Fascinated since childhood by the Doctor Who television series, 
Jeremy Bentham was a co-founder of the British Appreciation 
Society in May 1976 when he used his large collection ol Doctor 
Who documentation as the basis for its Reference Department. 

He was principal writer for the Doctor Who Weekly publication 
on its launch in 1979, rising eventually to the post of Associate 
Editor when it turned monthly in 1980. 

He has collaborated on several Doctor Who books for W.H. 
Allen over the years, most notably Peter Haining's Doctor Who: A 
Celebration. For the TV show's twentieth anniversary in 1983, he 
co-organised the British Film Institute's Damof Who w©efceBd->at 
the National Film Theatre in London. 

With a declared interest in computers, Jeremy lives in Hendon, 
North London. 
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Television is the most powerful tool of communication the world 
has ever known. No other medium, not even a combination of 
press, radio, cinema and theatre together, enables the few to 
impart to the many with quite the force, the immediacy, and the 
popularity of Television. 

Once described as 'the flickering eye', the images dancing from 
the television cathode ray tube are every bit as fascinating as the 
jewelled pendant swimg back and forth by the hand of an 
experienced hypnotist. Television compels its viewers to pay 
attention whether they like it or not. Most often situated at the 
focal point of any room's layout, the Constant bombardment of 
ever-changing light and sound virtually prohibits any other kind of 
thought-demanding activity while the educating, informing or 
entertaining process is in motion. With seats usually positioned to 
face the screen, anv casual entrants to a room are given every 
encouragement to latch their eyes, ears and concentration onto the 
programmes being screened. And once attention is giafebesd tie 
real magic of the spell begins. 
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Television's greatest power is its power of illusion; to coawnce 
the viewer that what they are seeing is real, no matter how 
fanastic the coneept. When a dramatic fight sequence is acted out 
on screen no thought is given, by the viewer, to the scene's 
background. The many days the actor spent learning his script arse 
invisible. So too are the endless hours spent arduously rehearsing 
in church halls. The practice run-throughs, Lhe strict 
choreography of the action, the careful planning oi lhe Director to 
ensure safety, all this is lost to lhe audience at home. All thev feel 
is either revulsion at a particularly violent sequence, or an excited 
catharsis as the morally wrong are given their due eome-uppancc. 

The key-note to all television drama is suspension of disbehef. 
That the success rate is almost one hundred per-cent every day is a 
tribute to the whole structure of television presentation - from the 
writing of words on a blank sheet of paper, to the transmission of 
broadcast signals through the air. 

Doctor Who needs no introduction to this principle. Indeed, 
right from its very first episode it has relied upon that elusive 
quality to convince its audiences that even the most far-fetched 
adventures are as acceptably believable as any dawn-to-earth 
example of cinema verite. 

Of course, if the viewer sits back and thinks about it, any Doctor 
Who episode is absurd. Man has hardly set fool on the Moon, let 
alone gone voyaging in search of the mythical lost civilisation of 
the Cybermen. What is presented on screen is a plywood set, Ut by 
studio arc lamps, populated by Equity member actors wearing; 
costumes sewn together by the talents of the Wardrobe 
Department. 

Yet all that is perpetually transparent. Somewhere between a 
studio stage and the story- weaving imagination of the writer is the 
middle ground of perception where reahty meets fantasy and 
acceptance is subconsciously defined and agreed. 

In Doctor Who's case, this means applying a greater number of 
mental masks than those required, say, to watch an episode of 
Jewel In The Crown, which, in turnj reqmres aiorc than for an 
episode of Juliet Bravo. 

In the latter instance the characters and social settings are 
familiar from everyday life, and so suspension of disbelief is easy. 
^kh Jewel In The Crown the perception threshold needs 
amending to cater for a television screen acting as a window into 
Earth's past. And thus, for Doctor Who, thresholds need still 
further restructuring so that a viewer might mentally walk beside 
the Doctor on his explorations of an alien planet without thoughts 
intruding as to the implausibiUty of it all. 

Generally, the older the viewer, the harder it is to apply these 
masks, especially where fantasy and science fiction are conremed. 
Correspondingly, audiences for sf and fantasy adventure tend 
towards the younger end of the market. 

Doctor Who^ though, is the exception, and has been nghi from 
its starting point. Somehow it succeeds in grabbing and holding a 
'family audience', television parlance for a term implying viewers 
under seven to over seventy in age grouping. How it manages this 



quite remarkable feat is a question tiial iias kepi many television 
researchers and historians intrigued for years, for, by and large, 
Doctor Who is nowhere near as slick and' glossy as many of its more 
obviouSj would-be sf competitors. 

In 1966, Doctor Who faced the challenge of Thunderbirds, a very 
innovative puppci series with miniatures and model effects work 
that were the envy of ihc world. In 1975, it was up against Space 
1999, then the highest-budgeted series on television. More 
recendy, m 1980, came Buck Rogers In The 25th Century, 
challenging the Doctor's storyhnes with its arsenal of special 
effects, grandiose locations and leggy 'Barbie-doll' female guest 
stars. 

Surviving and outliving all these challengers, Doctor Who has 
emerged triumphant, becoming one of Britain's most highly 
exported programmes during the mid-1980s. The perceptidn 
thresholds for watching the show, it appears, know no 
international boundaries. 

The format of Doctor Who is what gives the show its enormous 
strength. It is very flexible, offering authors greater freedoms than 
would normally be allowed writing for other programmes. Over 
the years this prospectus has attracted some of the top names in 
the writing field, among them Dennis Spooner (of The 
Professionals), movie-screen writers Mervyn Haisman and Henry 
Lincoln, Bergerac creator Robert Banks Stewart and Galactic 
Hitch-Hikcr Douglas Adams. Even the list of authors whose 
stories never made it to the screen arc impressive, includifflg such 
names as Christopher Priest and Tanith Lee. 

Yet writing for Doctor Who is only part of the process, albeit a 
very important one. It defines as a very insular activity, involving, 
per story, really only two people - the author (a freelance writer) 
and the Script liditor (a resident BBC employee). Although 
working to a discipline, and with an eye on costs and practicahty, 
theirs IS still, primarily, the realm of imagination, where the only 
restrictions are those of creativity and inventiveness. Their tools 
are the typewriter and a box of blank paper, from which emerge 
the fifty-page average Doctor Who episode script. Only when that is 
ready does the real magic of Teleyisiori take over. 

The analogy of magic to Television is not misplaced. To the 
uninitiated, entering the control room, or 'gallery', of a television 
studio IS every bit as daunting as stepping into the lair of some 
mystic practitioner. Arrays of coloured lights, switches and 
buttons assault the eye, each labelled with curious cabalistic 
syipbols. The gallery crew - the high priests of this esoteric 
religioa- intone litanies meaningless to those outside their faith. 
'Lock off and cut. Stand by to roll-back and mix'. To most people 
they might just as well be speaking Latin, but there is no denying 
the power of their craft. Up on the main colour monitor, the one 
showing a picture that will eventually be seen by millions, the 
oraRLEM- f^"'istic is taking place. A soHd London police box is melting 
Studio D at Lime Grove '"'0 'hin air. 

featuring Captain Maitland's 'Oh, that's nothing,' dismisses one of the brethren, a skilled, 
ship from 'The Sensorites'. long-serving member of the laith, basking in the title of Electronic 
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Effects Designer. 'With this little gadget,' he says, pointing to a 
piece of wizardry identified simply as a Taint Box', 'You can treat 
the elements of any image as data in a computer's memory. I'he 
picture dots transpose as a bit pattern matrix in the memory. So, 
just as a computer program can move, resort and re-arrange 
conventional, digitised dala, so the 'Paint Box' can process the 
elements of any picture image according to program.' 

Simple? Yet the results arc awe-inspiring. Using a device called 
a light-pen, which might just as well be termed a magician's wands 
fragments from the monitor's picture are lifted, coloured, 
reshaped and transposed around the screen, like the pieces in a 
celestial jig-saw. 

The 'Paint Box' is a standard tool of the television industry in 
the 1980s. However, had it been demonstrated to someone from 
the past, even from the scientifically enlightened Victorian age, the 
process would have appeared indistinguishable from magic. 

And therein lies a clue to Doctor Who's own brand of magic. 
With its ghttering banl^s of high technology a television studio 
control room bears an uncaimy resemblance to the Doctor's own 
example of super-seience- the TARDIS. 

Keeping pace with teehnology, the TARDIS console has 
changed with the passing of more than twenty years. So too has the 
design, complexity and sheer variety of equipment and facilities 
available to production crews working on the show. It is no 
exaggeration to say Doctor Who is one of the most technically 
demanding progranmies being made anywhere in the world. 
Indeed its unique position as a showcase for developments within 
the industry often makes it an ideal platform for companies keen to 
show off their wares; witnessed in 1980 when a process called 
'Scene-Synch' made its debut in the serial 'Mcglos'. On the 
merits of its effectiveness in that story, the marketing company 
was able to negotiate a lucrative deal with the BBC for the use of 
Scene-Synch in a major drama production. The Borgias. 

Such platforming is what keeps Doctor Who so often ahead of its 
rivals. Other productions may spend more money, and achieve 
sUcker results, but after any significant episode run the end result 
is frequently a jaded, sccn-it-all-before after-taste. Doctor Who's 
gift is the constant allowance for freshness, change, and supreme 
inventiveness within its format. Only when those quahties are 
unavailable does the show ever suffer any real harm. Nowhere was 
this more evidenced than in 1985 with the decision to postpone 
production for eighteen months due to an inability to afford the 
very material and human resources Doctor Who needs to survive 
and flourish. 

Pick any Doctor Who story at random and chances are it will 
require the following key personnel just at its planning stage: 

A Producer to oversee the whole show; a writer to pen the 
script; a Script Editor to tailor the script exactly to the show's 

requirements; a Director in charge of tactically making the serial; .^.^^^ TARDIS from 'The Kcvs 
a Production Designer to arrange the sets; a Costume Designer to of Marinus', coated in 'artex' 
look after wardrobe requirements; a Makc-Up Designer to create and sprayed dark blue to give it 
the right 'look' for the artists; a Visual Effects Designer in charge an aged, battered look. 
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of all special hardware requirements; an Electronic Etlccls 
Designer to conjure up optical effects; a Special Sound recordist to 
devise background atmospherics, sound effects and special voices; 
an Incidental Music composer to write all the themes, hnks and 
stings; a Lighting Supervisor to give the right mood and look to 
the scenes; Film Cameramen; Sound Recordists and Editors to 
shoot location footage, and Studio (Camera, Sound and Vision 
Supervisors to oversee 'interior' recording. All these just at the 
early production stages, long before teams of carpenters, 
seamstresses, freelance prop builders, casting agents and all the 
other supernumeraries of Television become involved. In all, a 
very lengthy and man-hour costly procedure. 

To the uninitiated it probably appears miraculous that an 
episode should ever reach the screens at all, given that the 
fracturing of jvist one link - say a strike by scenery builders - can 
grind matters to an immediate halt. The 1979 serial 'Shada' is 
mute testament to Television's intrinsic fragility. 

All the above demonstrates the current state of the craft by 
which Doctor Who is made. Given thai as true, many an armchair 
intellectual might be tempted to muse, 'Surely it must have been a 
lot easier in the old days? All you needed was a good script, gowl 
actors, a few sets, and away you went. No problem . . .' 

Such is the popular misconception about so-called 'old' 
Television, and frequently a cause why many, barring those 
nostalgic armchair intellectuals, tend to dismiss any idea of tuning 
into old programmes, taking refuge instead in a groan of despsit 
whenever the legend {repeat) appears beside a TV guide 
progranune listing. And even louder is the expectoration should 
the phrase {black and white) accompany it. That is Cardinal Sin 
Number One. 'If it's black and white, it's old and hence not 
worth watching. Far better another episode in a current soap opera 
than a creaking, 1964 episode of Doctor Who'. How often have 
such feelings as these been expressed in a household? The ht>rns of 
a twin dilemma. Modern Television is flashy, not so well writteOj 
but eminently watchable; old Television may be better scripted,: as 
rose-tinted memory is prone to serve, but pales behind the 
production standards of today. 

Case closed. The Prosecution rests. 

Is there a Defence? The answer: yes; but to prove it, and to put 
matters more in balance, requires an extended blinkering of 
perception thresholds, enough to accept a blending of the real with 
the fantastic. From the floor of the BBC television studios in West 
London this book is going to undertake a trip through time in that 
paragon of temporal engineering, the TARDIS. 

It won't be a long voyage. In cosmic timescales it is doubtful the 
journey would even register. After all, what is twenty-five years to 
a science spanning all eternity in an infinity of space? 

The sign outside the two swing doors says 'Studio 8', The place 
is Television Centre, Wood Lane; the date, somewhere in the 
mid- 1980s. Recording has just finished for a spell and many of the 
cast and crew have disperaed for dinner. 
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The studio itself is quite large, roughly two-thirds the size of a 
football pitch, ccilinged about as high as a church and populated 
by a multitude of lights, mierophone booms, cameras, monitors 
and a few technieiaas. Several sets have been erected around the 
walls of the studio, one or two of which cover the main bulk of the 
floorspaee. A glance through a script informs us that scenes shot 
on these sets today will be later edited into all four of the episodes 
comprising this story. 

Standing to the side of a set is one of the five cameras used to 
shoot this episode. Sleek and compact, this white boxed machine, 
vrith its single, cowled lens, sits comfortably on a castored 
pedestal, the words 'BBC TV COLOUR' emblazoned on the 
sides. The camera operator, a youngish man in jeans and an 
open-necked shirt, is studying a shooting script. Each page of the 
script is printed on coloured paper, the different colours denoting 
the episode for which any particular scene is destined: a blue page 
for an episode two scene, a pink page for an cpitode toee scene, 
and so on. 

At the operating end of the camera are series of buttons, dials 
and switches by which the cameraman can modify the image he is 
seeing through his viewfinder. Gabks aiake away from the camera 
and disappear through plug-points in the wall. These carry the 
electronic signals from the cameras up to monitors housed in the 
gallery control complex, a large, glass-fronted set of rooms, often 
referred to as "The Fish Tank'. Here the Producer and Director 
control operations, assisted by their technical staff, including the 
Electronic Effects Designer with his bank of 'image processing' 
devices. 

Our concern, however, is with just one artefact, currently 
standing alone and forgotten in one of the sets: the symbol of 
Doctor Who, the TARDIS. 

A simple Yale key opens the door and at once, through the 
magic of television, we stand inside the Doctor's own control 
room. Brilliantly lit, the while walls are indented with ranks of 
shallow, circular depressions, punctuated by columned pillars at 
the corners. A single doorway leads off to the rest of the ship, and 
to tiie left of it is the wall frame housing the scanner. 

Dominating the room's architecture is the control console, a 
hexagonal table of silvered panels inlaid with row after row, bank 
after bank of microswitches, LED displays, buttons and visual 
display units. All these centre towards the time rotor, a wedding 
cake-like structure encased within a polished glass cylinder. 

Pushing a large, red lever closes the doors. The ship is sealed 
now and ready for ffighl. Flicking another switch raises the paasl 
concealing the scanner. Linked to the TARDIS's telepathic 
circuits this scanner can show not only a view of the immediate 
outside but also, within limits, perspectives of other areas nearby . 

H. G. Wells's legendary time- traveller remarked on the 
pulse-pounding excitement he felt as his hands first moved the 
lever to instigate his move through the fourth dimension's 
boundaries. The feeling is somewhat similar as unpractised fingers 
tentatively punch-out the code sequences needed for this 'short 
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hop' flight. As ihe final sequence is i nlcred*(& room gives a shght 
lurch and a feehng, not unlike that cxperaejHSBii on a boat at sea, 
assails the senses. The previously muted background sound of the 
ship's hidden drive systems has changed in pitch from a low, 
meditati've hum to a higher, more insistent thrumming. For belter 
or for worse, the TARDIS is in flight. 

Referencing the ship's instruction manual has revealed a 
procedure for pausing the craft's passage through time without 
actually occasioning it to land. Presumably this facility enabled the 
Lords of Gallifrev to snapshot selected timeframes in order to 
build up greater understanding of a world's evolution, without all 
the potential risks a landing would incur. Whatever the case, it is a 
facility eminently tailored to this voyage. 

Operating the pause control slows the time rotor and steadies 
the image on the scanner. The date outside is revealed as 1980. 

Immediately changes are apparent. The whole console has 
miraculously altered to a much simpler configuration of buttons 
and switches. The base underneath the control table is no longer 
eonieal in design but regulated into six squared panels. The time 
rotor too is different. Instead of the wedding-cake structure the 
glass coltunn now encloses a single pillar into H^ich brackets 
supporting neon-light tubes have been sunk. The TARDIS walls 
are the same but a double-door panel arrangement now frames the 
scanner screen. 

The image presently on the screen is that of a tall, curly-haired 
individual. Swathed in a burgundy coat, an over-long scarf and a 
soft felt hat, the man's height lends him a commanding presence as 
he addresses a group of yellow-gowned aUens with up-swept 
coiffures. Moving beyond the set's perimeter, up into the 'Fish 
Tank', we can see on the master output monitor the rerun of a 
shot using 'The Quantel Unit', the pioneer of the 
image-processing devices which has just enabled a materialisation 
effect to be done during a tracking shot, something previously 
known to be impossible. Of 'Paint Box', however, there is no sign. 
It has yet to be made commercially available. 

Dabbing the revised control switches moves us back another five 
years. This time, as vision once more stabilises, the changes are 
even more acute. To begin with, the console room is much 
smaller. The pillars at the wall corners have gone and so too has 
the single door through to the main part of the ship. The circled 
walls are still in evidence hut the design is less regularised. Some 
walls feature large circular cut-outs, backed by a translucent 
material through which light is shining, other walls are solid with 
the circle patterns embossed. The console is, thankfully, the same 
but the colour-scheme has shifted from silver to a pale greenish- 
white. 

Outside the TARDIS, its erstwhile owner is still in the same 
body, but dressed now in a short, red hacking jacket and grey 

trousers. The scarf is even more multi-coloured than its, 1980 . „ ,. .... 

. , .... , ... The first i imes cover to 

equivalent, giving the character a much more gypsy-hke f^j^^e flwfw Who, pmblicisiiig 

appearance. the historical^c 'Maieo 

A camera ghdcs into view and a quick focus onto the script Polo'. 
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identifies the set as a 'Quarantine Area' - clearly not a place one 
would want to dwell for long. Before releasing the pause control 
again, though, two further facts are gleaned. Firstly 'Quantel' is 
not listed as part of the studio's manifest, and secondly, further 
examination of the script reveals far fewer coloured pages than 
before. The predominant colour is yellow, hinting that most of 
what will be shot today is destined for just one episode rather than 
the whole story. 

Tumbling back five more years brings the date to Sprmg 1970. 
Curiously, and doubtless due to one of those paradoxes common to 
tJiBe-tra¥el, the console is both inside our ship and outside in what 
appears to be a terrestial laboratory. Here a tall, elegantly dressed 
figure is hard at work on its innards while, nearby, a television is 
showing pictures of two space capsules docked in orbit. The 
console unit being worked on appears, at first glance, to be more 
robust than the version left behind in 1975. Certainly there are 
more controls, and suspicion grows that the overall diameter is 
wider than its temporal predecessor. A greater complexity of 
instrumentation is also detectable within the time rotor 
mechanism, but is is only when the penny finally drops that we 
realise the true nature of change is one of electrics over electronics. 
All the VDU teletext screens and LED display panels of the 
mid-Eighties' console have gone, replaced here by charge-actuated 
moving-coil dials, light bulb indicator lamps large, hand-gnp 
switches and arrays of very solid-looking levers. 

As if in sympathy with this more eimibersome item of hardware 
the interior hum of the TARDIS is a lower, more sonorous sound 
than that left behind in the Eighties. 

The studio environment seems much the same as before except 
that the shooting script is now completely uniform in colour. And 
closer examination of the front page reveals one extra detail: 
everything for episode one of this story is going to be recorded this 
session. Editing aside, by the time the cameras finish rolling 
tonight one complete episode will be 'in the can' . 

At present, final rehearsals are tmder way. Above one of the 
main sets a huge blue screen has been draped, the piurpose of 
which we discover on peeping into the gallery. Here the Director is 
liaising with a technician he refers to as 'The Inlay Operator on 
the use of Colour . Separation Overlay (CSO) for a scene. Using this 
technique one oi the cameras aimed at the main set will be keyed 
not to sec the colour blue. On the master output screen in the 
gallery the 'hole', created by the camera not being able to see blue, 
will be filled with the output from another camera, in this case a 
shot of an astronaut in space. The finished effect, the Director is 
assured, vpill be as if the actors on set are looking up at a giant 
television screen showing the image of an astronaut. 

Once more we put the ship back into flight, but only for a Wtf 
moment. As the TARDIS crosses into the Ninetecn-Sixties 
dramatic changes are instantly apparent. 

The console room grows suddenly larger as other items of 
fUMiiture start to appear - an old Sheraton chair, an ornate Chinese 
«ase, even a battered old wooden clothes trunk. The seaimer. 
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formerly part of the wall's architecture, is now visibly a TV 
monitor, hanging on gimbals from the roof. Some of the walls are 
as solid as ever, but others, amazingly, appear in our bemused gaze 
to be giant photographic blow-ups of the conventional, circular 
wall design. 

Most disturbing of all, though, is the abrupt loss of goIotif 
perception. Everything has suddenly polarised into monochrome, 
replacing a full visual spectrtim with all the intermediate shades of 
grey between black and white. 

Turning our attention outside brings further shocks. The studio 
has shrunk. Where once the football pitch analogy applied, a 
tennis court comparison would now seem more apt. Even the 
ceiling is noticeably nearer the ground, lending the place a 
perceptibly more claustrophobic feel. 

A figure darts into view, a rather shabbily-dressed little man in 
baggy check trousers and a shapeless old coat. He is followed by a 
camera, but not like ones seen in previous stop-overs. This 
machine has fewer electronic, and more manual, controls and there 
is a noted absence of the word 'COLOUR' from its markings. The 
logical conclusion that it must therefore be a simpler machine is 
bslaticsd by the sobering observation that the eameia's design is 
every bit as bulky, if not more so, than its 70s successors. 

Visually, the biggest difference is at the picture-taking end of 
the camera. In place of the one, cowled lens, this version sports a 
turret of four projecting lenses, any one of which can be swivelled 
into place before the viewhnding/piclure-taking apparatus. 

Our journey is nearly accomplished as we pass by 1968 and head 
towards our landing point half a decade into the past. As the ttoie 
rotor slows, the oft-quoted 'wheezing/groaning' sound of 
rematerialisation begins, audible now within the TARDIS control 
room. Lights flash on and off within the glass column as the whole 
internal mechanism begins to rotate on its own axis. The control 
room, vast now, with a glowing power unit hanging above the 
console is filled with the artefacts of the original Doctor — a food 
machine, the navigational computer banks, an eagle leetera and, in 
pride of place, a magnificent Ormolu clock. 

The scanner, resting on its scaffold frame, shows a view of the 
studio beyond: six small, slightly cramped sets, a couple of large, 
shoe-shaped miertqjhones on boom potoj four of the 
turret-fronted cameras, a host of studio floor staff, many of thea 
in jackets, some even wearing ties . . . 

As we move out of the TARDIS we notice the reason behind ttas 
imagined shrinking of the studio. It is not the same btiilding. 
Stencilled lettering proclaims the venue as 'Studio D, Lime 
Grove', one of the BBC's other premises in West London, known 
in the Eighties more for news and current affairs broadcasting. 

But this is not the 1980s. The calendar gives the year as 1963, an 
eventful time for Britain and the world. The Space Race is hotting 
up, the Cold War growing even colder. The Beatles are already 
embarked on their meteoric rise, and President Kennedy has sMU 
to fall. Ironically, the very day marking Kennedy's loss to the 
world will also see the pubhc's introduction to Doctor Who. 
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Hardly the most fortunate of associations. Doctor Who's launch 
at such a time of national shock and disbelief will be pri^rately 
upsetting to many of those who have laboured long months 
preparing the scries for transmission. In terms of technical 
accomplishment Doctor Who will mark something new and 
revolutionary from the BBC, and hopes for the series arc very 
high. A lot of hard effort and enthusiasm has gone into its making^ 
all of which could be threatened with undomg B¥ents Butstie 
any programme scheduler's control ... 

Our time flight has brought us to the world of early Sixties BBC 
Television production to try and uncover the roots ot Doctor Wk0 
that led to its first episode going out, ten minutes late, on Saturday 
23 November, 1963. Then, as now, the production used the 
medium of television to the fullest, stretching the Corporation to 
the limits of technological capability. It deserved lo survive the 
tratunas of that November day, and survive it did, developing and 
progressing as it went along to become the backbone of Saturday 
nigta viewing on BBC Television. 

in the public's eyes the begitming was November, but for others 
within the Corporation origins stretched back months beforehand, 
going beyond the first studio recording, beyond the designing of 
the TARDIS, predating any script-writing, or even the first 
allocations of production responsibility. 

Before any of these could occur there had to be a spark . . , 
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Top: Production drawing of the 
Dalck. presented to Verity 
l^mberi and Christopher Barry. 
The drawing shows the tricycle 
motive system, two hand 
mechanisms, and a gun aperture, 
mounted above the midriff. The 
base issquarer in design, and an 
ice box is installed inside the 
machine to keep the operator cool. 
Belinv: Part of the scenic 
backdrop of the Sensorites' city 
CTheSensorites'). 

OPPOSITE 

7c»/>;The initial sketch for the 
flight deck of Captain Maiiland's 
ship; Bclow. Thc flight deck as 
realised on screen, and the 
Doctor's encounter with the 
Sensorites on board Maitland's 
ship ('The Sensorites'). 
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Top: Barbara, Susan and Ian enjoy 
[he apparent luxury offered ihem 
in the City of Morphoion; BeUnc: 
The grim reality of the Velvet Vtfcb 
('The Keys of Marinas'). 



